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WE are so much accustomed to receive our literature from 
Great Britain, that we are prone to overlook valuable compo- 
sitions produced in our own country; especially, if they pro- 
ceed from a section of the United States not famous for book 
making; or from the pen of an author but little known. Not- 
withstanding the national pride, in relation to American litera- 
ture, so disgustingly displayed in some of our popular journals, 
it isa fact, that our booksellers are in the habit of reprinting 
British works, on particular subjects, much inferior to writings 
of home-production, which lie in utter neglect. Perhaps the 
Eastern States ought to be considered as an exception from this 
remark; where, from the first settlement of the country, author- 
ship has not been uncommon; and where almost every preacher, 
at some time in his life, has the pleasure of seeing something 
of his own composition, in print. Still it may be observed, that 
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the literature of New England circulates freely only within 
her own limits. Of the thousands of printed sermons which 
run the round through her homogeneous population, very few 
copies find their way into the other states, except where her 
sons form the mass of the population. This restriction, however, 
is becoming less and less every year; and as the population of 
other parts of the country acquire a taste for reading, the lite- 
rary wares of our Eastern brethren get into wider circulation, 
and find a readier sale. But leaving out of the account large 
towns and cities, there is but a small share of literature in the 
greater part of our country. There are scattered every where 
through the land well informed and well educated men; but 
very few of them ever think of writing any thing more than 
a paragraph for the newspapers; or, at most, a fourth of July 
speech. Even in the oldest of the United States, celebrated for 
men of talents and extraordinary political and legal attainments, 
all the writings of a theological kind which have ever issued 
from the press, might, I presume, be easily compressed within 
the narrow limits of a common portmanteau. When, therefore, 
any thing in the shape of a religious book proceeds from that 
quarter, it should receive particular attention. It has on this ac- 
count, as well on others, seemed to us proper to bring more con- 
spicuously before the public the little volume, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article. These Letters, we have un- 
derstood, were originally published in the Evangelical and 
Literary Magazine of Virginia. They were afterwards col- 
lected and published in a small volume at the Franklin press, 
Richmond; and in the following year, were reprinted at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, with the author’s name, which did not 
appear in the Richmond edition. This then may be reckoned 
the third edition of these Letters; but still they are almost en- 
tirely unknown to the reading population of the Middle and 
Northern States. Since this work was published, the worthy 
author has been appointed Professor of Theology in a Semi- 
nary in Indiana, and has entered on the duties of his office. 

The object of the writer seems to have been, to exhibit, in a 
clear and familiar way, some of the strongest arguments for the 
scriptural doctrine of the universality and particularity of the 
Divine decrees; and to remove the prejudices, and answer the 
objections of many serious well meaning people, who are shock- 
ed at the mere mention of this subject, even if it be couched in 
the very language of inspiration. There are persons of some 
mental cultivation, and of a serious and devout character, who 
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cannot bear to read, or hear read, the eighth and ninth chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans; or the first chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. 

The real opinions of serious people cannot, with any cer- 
tainty, be judged of by the doctrinal standards of the denomi- 
nations to which they have attached themselves. This is espe- 
cially the case in the South and West, where many people have 
been brought up without religious education of any kind what- 
ever. Now, where such persons become serious inquirers, 
or hopeful converts, they join any religious society among 
whom they happen to have received their serious impressions: 
or, if there be different denominations mingled together, they 
commonly attach themselves to one or the other, not from any 
distinct knowledge of the system of doctrines which they hold, 
but from a preference to their order of worship and mode of 
preaching; or, from an opinion, that the members of one society 
are more intelligent, consistent, or pious than those of another. 
Persons thus introduced into a particular church, are often much 
perplexed and offended at some of the doctrines which they 
sometimes hear preached, and which they find in the creed of 
the society to which they have attached themselves: particularly, 
they are apt to stumble at the doctrine of predestination and 
election, as held by Calvinists. It is not uncommon to find serious 
people, whose feelings are so affected with the mere contempla- 
tion of these doctrines, that they are thrown into deep distress, 
and even agony, whenever they occur to their minds; and 
while they dare not totally reject them, as many do, they are 
altogether reluctant to receive them, and are afraid of the light 
by which they are shown to be a part of Divine revelation. 
We have known many estimable persons to continue in this 
state of conflict, between their judgment and their feelings, 
many years; who could never, with the least composure or 
patience, hear any thing said on these points. Not that they 
were convinced that these doctrines are not revealed in the 
word of God, but because, through some prejudice or unhap- 
py association, they always excited in them feelings of horror 
and distress. To meet cases of this sort, the Letters under re- 
view, seem to have been written: and, in our opinion, they 
are the production of no ordinary mind. In the discussion, not 
only is all harsh and all technical language avoided, but there 
is a sparing use even of scriptural phrases, until the author has 


proceeded to some extent, in developing the true nature of the 
doctrine. 
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The plan adopted is, first, ¢o depreciate ‘‘ the pernicious 

effects of party spirit in the church’’—next, to show ‘‘ the 
importance of truth”—then the influence of prejudice” — 
the true doctrine of divine decrees, and of divine providence 
—the doctrine of a particular providence, extending to all 
events—that free agency is not suspended, or violated by 
the divine purpose—proof of the extent of the divine plan 
Srom the promises and prophecies—the purposes of God and 
moral agency consisient—but incomprehensible—the na- 
ture of moral government—salvation by grace—all favours 
bestowed according to God’s purpose, good pleasure or fore- 
ordination. Therefore, it depends on the will of God, who 
shall be saved. —The means of salvation suited to each in- 
dividual, included in the divine purpose—providence sub- 
servient to the purposes of grace—great events and small 
cannot be separated, in the plan of the lmighty—the 
former are made up of the latter.—Man, as far as he has 
foresight and means, is a predestinarian in all his own im- 
portant schemes—the architect, the farmer, §c. determine 
on ends, and elect means to accomplish them. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth Letters are on the subject of 
“the final perseverance of Christians;’’ and in the last, the 
author undertakes to show, that these views are adapted to 
excite devotion; and, consequently, cannot be unfriendly to 
piety and morality. 

It will be seen by the above syllabus, that in this little 
volume, very interesting and important subjects are brought 
into discussion: and it is one recommendation of this work, 
that a doctrine, most commonly handled in a forbidding and 
polemical style, is here treated with great calmness, and 
brought down to common apprehension, by means of familiar 
and appropriate illustrations. There is not a harsh or censo- 
rious word in the whole book. It may, therefore, be recom- 
mended as a specimen of mildness in the discussion of a sub- 
ject, which commonly produces warmth and hard speeches. 
It would afford us real pleasure, to see a treatise on the other 
side, equally characterized by the spirit of candour and kind- 
ness: and whatever cause may be promoted by fierce contro- 
versy and denunciatory declamation, we are sure, that the 
cause of truth gains nothing by such weapons. The pool must 
be calm in order to be transparent; and truth is rendered invisi- 
ble, or undistinguishable, in the perturbed waters of wrathful 
controversy. The Christian warrior should ever remember, 
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that the weapons of his warfare, though ‘ mighty to the pulling 
down of strong holds,’ are not carnal but spiritual. Though 
he must contend for the faith, he may not sf/rive. All «vain 


janglings’ and ‘logomachies’ are strictly forbidden; and all dis- 


cussions that tend rather ¢ to engender strifes, than godly edi- 
fying.’ We should, therefore, be desirous of giving currency 
to this unpre tending book, on account of the C hristian spirit 
which pervades it throughout. No one, however he may dif- 
fer from the author, nee .d be afraid of hay ing his feelings wound- 
ed by the perusal of these pages. ut this is not the only re- 
commendation of this little volume. It contains much sound, 
and we may say, prof/vund reasoning: or, to express ourselves 

more correctly, the result of profound reasoning; for there is no 
long and elaborate chain of ratiocination—here every thing is 
simple, and remarkably adapted to the capacity of common 
readers; but no man could render such a subject familiar, and 
easily intelligible, who had not deeply and maturely pondered 
it, and viewed it in all its important aspects, and especially, in 
its practical bearings. 

The fact cannot be denied, that the doctrine of absolute de- 
crees; or the divine purposes; or predestination; or election; 
or by whatever terms it may be expressed, is viewed by most 
men—and not the unlearned only—as an absurd and unreason- 
able doctrine. From the days of Lucian, it has been set u 
to ridicule, and scurrilous abuse; and they who hold it, are 
considered and represented, by men of the highest order of in- 
tellect and greatest learning, as denying human accountable- 
ness; or as grossly inconsistent, in holding that all things are 
decreed in the eternal purpose, and yet that men are free in 
their actions. Seldom, however, are we favoured with an 

calm, impartial reasoning on this subject. It is treated, as if 
the doctrine was self-ev idently false and absurd; and as if there 
was no need of argument; since every man’s reason must teach 
him, that he cannot be justly accountable for actions, which by 
no possibility he could avoid, as they were from all eternity, 
absolutely decreed. 

This strong prejudice against the doctrine of predestination, 
is not confined to the men of the world; it has entered the 
church; and by a large majority of those who have assumed 
the office of interpreters of the mind of God, it is rejected with 
abhorrence; and by many of them scouted as not only absurd, 
but subversive of all morality. And, which is somewhat sur- 
prising, ministers of churches, which formerly held this doc- 
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trine firmly, and expressed it strongly in their formulas of 
faith, do strenuously oppose it; and contrary to all common 
usage of words, and correct rules of interpretation, pretend, 
that it is not contained in their articles of religion. If a thou- 
sand impartial, intelligent men could be brought to peruse the 
seventeenth article of the Church of England, and of the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Church, whatever might be their own belief, 
they would, as we suppose, unanimously declare, that the doc- 
trine of predestination, as held by Calvinists, is clearly and 
strongly expressed in that article: and the whole history of the 
reformation in the Church of England, goes to prove, that this 
interpretation is correct; for in the early days of that reformed 
church, all her distinguished ministers were predestinarians; 
just as much as were the ministers of Geneva. No stronger 
evidence of this is needed, than the fact, that the Institutes of 
John Calvin—so grossly calumniated by many leading men of 
that church now—was the text book, enjoined by authority in 
both the universities. But our object in the remarks which 
we are about to make, is, to inquire, whether there is any 
foundation, in truth and reason, for the general aversion to this 
doctrine. 

It cannot be doubted that the language of Scripture, in many 
places, is favourable to the doctrine. -All things seem to be 
there ascribed to the counsel and will of God; and the minutest 
events as well as the greatest, to be under the government of 
his providence. Things, to our apprehension, most casual and 
more trivial, are specified, as under the direction of God: for 
what is more casual than the drawing of a lot, but the whole 
disposal thereof is of the Lord; and what seems more trivial 
than the falling of the hairs of your head, and yet this event, 
apparently unimportant as it is, never takes place, without our 
Heavenly Father. 

But while the Bible, throughout, ascribes the occurrence of 
all events, of every kind, to the will of God; yet, it as uniform- 
ly represents man as a free, accountable agent; yea, it repre- 
sents him as acting most wickedly, in those very transactions 
which are most expressly declared to be determined by the 
counsel of God. It would seem from this, that the inspired 
writers perceived no inconsistency between a purpose of God, 
that a certain event should occur, and that it should be brought 
about by the free and accountable agency of man. And it is 
believed, also, that men of sound minds, who have never heard 
of any objections to this doctrine, are not apt to be perplexed 
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with any apparent inconsistency between these two things. 
And, we are persuaded, that were it not for the ambiguity of 
certain words, and the arttul sophistry with which truth and 
error are confounded by those who oppose the doctrine, very 
few persons would experience any difficulty on this subject. 
If a man of plain sense, should be informed by prephecy, that 
he would certainly kill a fellow creature the next day or year, 
and that in perpetrating this act he would be actuated by ma- 
lice, it would never be likely to enter his mind, that he should 
not be guilty of any crime, because the action was certain be- 

fore it was committed. But if you change the terms, and say, 
that he would be under a necessity to perform this act ; that it 
being absolutely certain, he could not possibly avoid it, imme- 
diately the subject becomes perplexed, and involved in diflicul- 
ty; for every man of common sense, feels that he cannot justly 
be accountable for what he could not possibly avoid ; and that 
for what he does from absolute necessity he cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be culpable. Here, the whole difficulty is pro- 
duced by the use of ambiguous and improper terms. While 
nothing was presented to the mind, but the certainty of the 
event, coupled with voluntary action, no relief from responsi- 
bility was felt: but the moment we speak of the act as produced 
by necessity, and as being unavoidable, the judgment respecting 
its nature is changed. These terms include the idea of a com- 
pulsory power acting upon us, not only without, but in oppo- 
sition to our own will. A necessary event is one which cannot 
be voluntary or free; for if it were spontaneous, it could not be 
necessary; these two things being diametrically opposite. So 
an unavoidable action is one w hich takes place against our 
wishes and will. But a voluntary action may be as certain as 
any other; and by one who knows futurity, may be as certain- 
ly predicted. Even a man may often be certain beforehand, 

how a voluntary agent will act in given circumstances, prov ided 
he knows the moral character of the agent. As if a being ac- 
tuated by no other feeling towards another but malice, should 
be placed in such circumstances, that he has the choice of per- 
forming a benevolent action tow: ards that individual or omitting 
it, he will most certainly neglect to do it, or, if he may with 
impunity, injure such an one, or do him good, he will most 
certainly choose the former; yet is such a malignant agent per- 
fectly free, and perfectly accountable. ‘These things are agree- 
able to the common feelings of all men, and depend on no 
metaphysical niceties. And there can be no doubt, but that a 
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large share of the difficulty which perplexes honest minds, in 
the contemplation of the Divine purpose, which fixes the cer- 
tainty of events, arises from the confounding of things totally 
distinct. by the use of ambiguous terms. 

But still it may be thought by some, that as to the point of 
man’s responsibility, there is no difference between certainty 
and necessity; that if it be certainly fixed, that a man shall act 
in a particular way, it is impossible that he should do other- 
wise, and therefore he cannot be free. ‘To which we would 
reply, that the whole difficulty supposed to exist, arises, as be- 
fore, from confounding ideas which should be kept distinct. 
There is no manner of inconsistency between the certainty of 
a future action and liberty in the performance of that action. 
A voluntary action may be as certainly future as any other; 
and spontaneity is the only liberty which can be predicated of 
the will itself. If an action is voluntary, it is free; and the 
idea of a necessary volition is absurd and contradictory. When, 
however, we speak in accordance with common sense and ex- 
perience, of liberty, as being essential to moral agency, we 
always mean liberty ef action; that is, the liberty of doing 
what we will. Now, if certainty were inconsistent with free- 
dom, it would seem, that uncertainty was that which consti- 
tuted the liberty of an action; but it is evident, that an action 
produced by compulsion may be as uncertain as a voluntary 
act; and, as was before stated, an action may be perfectly vo- 
luntary and free, and yet certain. If we know what we will 
do the next hour, surely this knowledge of the certainty of our 
own act does not alter the nature. If, when considered as un- 
certain and unknown, it is free and voluntary, if the same action 
and produced by the same cause is viewed as certain or as 
known, it cannot affect the nature of the action, as to its moral 
quality. And if it were the fact, that the certainty of the ex- 
istence of a future act destroyed its freedom, then the proba- 
bility of its occurrence would have the same effect, so far as 
the event was probable. And according to this doctrine, every 
human art, or nearly every one, would be affected as to its 
liberty; for what action ever occurs, of the existence of which 
before hand, there may not be a probability in the view of 
some one? But why should uncertainty render an action free 
and moral, which would not otherwise be so? Surely this is no 
self-evident truth. So far from it, that in thinking of the mo- 
rality of an act, or responsibility of an agent, we never take 
this circumstance into view, whether before it happened it was 
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certain or uncertain. And if certainty affected the character 
of an act before it occurred, why should not absolute certainty 
after the event, have the same effect? When an act is perform- 
ed, its certainty is so great, that no power can render it uncer- 
tain; and no good reason can be assigned, why this should not 
destroy its freedom, as much as previous certainty. But the 
truth is, that the moral character of an action is not in the least 
affected by its previous certainty or uncertainty, but is deter- 
mined by its own nature;—its conformity or nonconformity, 
to a moral rule. 

Let us now return to the consideration of the decrees of God, 
or the Divine purpose. And the whole subject may be reduced 
to these two points. First, did God, when about to give exist- 
ence to the universe, comprehend in his infinite mind a perfect 
plan of his own work? And secondly, is the existing state of 
things accordant with the original plan? If both these ques- 
tions are answered in the affirmative, then the dispute about 
the decrees of God is ended; for, by his decrees nothing else 
is intended, than that perfect plan which originally existed in 
the mind of the Great Architect: and if creation and provi- 
dence answer to this plan, then is it true, that God has ‘éfore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass.”’ If any objection is felt to 
the word decrees,” it may be changed for another less ex- 
ceptionable; especially, as it is not the term usually employed 
in the Scriptures to express this idea; and also, because it is in 
relation to this subject, used in a sense considerably different 
from its common acceptation. The phrase ‘‘ Divine purpose,” 
employed by an author, is both scriptural and appropriate, and 
liable to no objection which occurs to us. It is a principle with 
us, not to contend about words, where there is an agreement 
in ideas. Let us then see what exception can be taken to the 
first position laid down above, viz. that God when about to 
produce the universe of creatures, had in his mind a perfect 
plan of the whole work. This, of course, would include every 
creature and every action and event, with the nature which 
should be possessed by each, and the causes and qualities of 
every action. If the Supreme Creator formed any plan of ope- 
ration, this plan would certainly include every thing which 
should ever come to pass, unless there are some things which 
are of such a nature, that they could not be embraced in any 
pre-conceived plan. This brings us up to the very gist of the 
objection. It is alleged, that the free doctrines of moral agents 
could not possibly form any part of such a plan, because, if 
vou. 11. No. II.—X 
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fixed by a purpose or plan, they could not come to pass as free 
actions, ‘and depending for their existence on the free will’ of 
voluntary agents, could not, in the nature of things, be fore- 
known. This is the foundation of two distinct theories; both 
of which must be fairly brought into view, and subject to the 
examination of reason. And we begin with that one which is 
most remote from what we believe to be the true theory. <Ac- 
cording to this, God neither proposed any thing respecting the 
free actions of moral agents, nor was it possible for him to 
know what they would be. As this theory has, at first view, 
the appearance of denying the omniscience of God, its advo- 
cates have taken great pains to obviate this objection. They 
allege, that as it is no disparagement of God’s omnipotence, to 
say, that there are impossible things which his power cannot 
accomplish; so in regard to omniscience, there may be things 
which cannot be known, not from any imperfection in this 
attribute, but because, from their uncertain nature, they are 
not capable of being known. There is the appearance of plau- 
sibility in this representation, but it is only an appearance, for 
in regard to the performance of impossibilities, the thing is 
absurd and inconceivable, as for example, to cause a thing to 
be and not be at the same time. There is here really no object 
on which power can be executed. But the case is far different 
in regard to the knowledge of future contingencies. The de- 
fect of a knowledge of these argues a real imperfection in this 
attribute. We cannot conceive of a being possessing an in- 
crease of perfection by a power to do that which is impossible; 
for, as was said before, the thing is wholly inconceivable. But 
we can conceive of knowledge which extends to free actions of 
moral agents. Man himself possesses some degree of this 
knowledge; and we cannot attribute omniscience to the Deity 
without including in our idea, the perfection of this knowledge. 
To say that there are things which from their nature cannot 
be known, is only to say, in other words, that there is no om- 
niscient being in the universe; for if there were, there would 
be nothing unknown to him. Moreover, it should be well 
considered before this theory is adopted, that this ignorance 
must relate to all actions of this class; for if one can be certain- 
ly known as future, without destroying its freedom, so may all. 
And it matters not by what means the knowledge of future con- 
tingencies may be acquired, it must equally, in all cases, affect 
the freedom and morality of the actions known. So that, if the 
Governor of the universe, from observing the conduct of crea- 
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tures in time past, should be able with certainty, to foreknow 
what they will do in future, such knowledge w ould be incom- 
patible with the freedom of actions thus known. And, as we 
observed, in another part of this review, if certain knowledge 
is thus inconsistent with moral agency, no reason can be assign- 
ed, why probable knowledge, in proportion to its approxima- 
tion to certainty, should not have the same eflect. 

But what idea does it afford of the government of the uni- 
verse, to suppose, that the Supreme Ruler is totally ignorant 
of all the future volitions of his creatures, and of all the conse- 
quences of these volitions? Dark, indeed, are the prospects of 
the wise Director of all things, on this theory; and miserable 
must be the suspense and anxiety of him who sits at the helm, 
if every future voluntary act, of so many millions of free agents, 
is utterly unknown to him. No provision can be made before- 
hand to meet any emergency. The universe must be governed 
by sudden shifts and expedients, adopted as the exigence may 
demand. And on this principle, general laws, for the govern- 
ment of the world, would be altogether unwise, because they 
could not be so arranged as to meet the cases which might, in 
the course of events, occur; these being entirely unknown. 
Such a theory, if pursued, must lead inevitably to atheism. 
Nothing more is necessary to prove the falsity of this theory, 
than to trace it to consequences so absurd and dreadful. 

The theory which takes from the Deity all certain know- 
ledge of future free actions of moral agents, is not only repug- 
nant to right reason, but contrary to the whole tenor of Serip- 
ture. According to it, the fall of our first parents was an 
event unknown to God before it actually took place; and no 
provision, therefore, could have been made to meet the exi- 
gency. No plan of recovery could have been devised. All 
which, is expressly contradictory to numerous plain declara- 
tions of the Bible. That evidence, however, which demon- 
strably proves the falsity of this theory, is, the long chain of 
prophecy, which foretells innumerable events which are de- 
pendent on the free will of man. Many of these predictions 
have been exactly fulfilled, by men who knew not God; and 
generally, by agents who had no idea that they were executing 
any divine purpose, or accomplishing any divine prediction; 
and the responsibility of these agents, and the morality of their 
actions were not in the least affected by the circumstance that 
they were fore-ordained; and foretold by the prophets. The 
illustration of this position from the Scriptures, is full, and 
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could easily be adduced; but this has often been done by others, 
and is inconsistent with the narrow limits allotted to this re- 
view. We would simply refer the reader to the history of 
Adam, of Pharaoh, of Joseph, of Saul, of Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Cyrus, of Judas who betrayed Christ, and of the Jews who 
crucified him. If the Scriptures contain one word of truth, it 
is most certain that the free actions of moral agents are fore- 
known. ; 

To evade the horrible consequences of denying foreknow- 
ledge to the Deity, as being subversive of his absolute and 
infinite perfection, some speculative men have invented a the- 
ory, if possible, more absurd; and that is, that God has the 
perfection of omniscience, but it is not necessary that he should 
exercise it, in regard to all events. ‘They suppose, that he 
could know all the volitions of free agents which ever will 
exist, but that he does not choose to know them, before they 
come to pass, lest he should infringe the liberty of the creature. 
The former theory attributed the ignorance of the Deity of fu- 
ture contingencies to the necessity of nature; this ascribes it to 
his will. But according to both, actual knowledge of such 
events is not possessed; and the only difference in regard to 
the divine attributes which exists between them, is, that ac- 
cording to the first, God is supposed to be necessarily imper- 
fect, while by the second, he is voluntarily imperfect. But as 
it relates to the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of governing 
the world with wisdom, they are precisely the same. God re- 
mains ignorant of every free action, of every moral agent, until 
it actually takes place. To whom the world is indebted for 
this extraordinary hypothesis, we cannot tell, but the chevalier 
Ramsay was the first writer, known to us, who published it. 
And it ought to have died with him; but to the grief of many 
of his brethren, and the surprise of all reflecting theologians, it 
has found an advocate in the learned Dr. Adam Clarke. But, 
there is so little danger of its being adopted by any conside- 
rate, sensible man, that we may safely leave it to sink by its 
own absurdity. We are nota little astonished, to find such a 
man as Dr. Beattie, in his Elements of Moral Science, serious- 
ly proposing the first mentioned theory, as a relief from the 
inevitable consequences of the doctrine of certain foreknow- 
ledge. It seems, however, to show how heavily these conse- 
quences press upon the Arminian scheme. 

We now come to the consideration of the second general 
theory, mentioned above. According to this, God, it is ad- 
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mitted, does certainly and perfectly foreknow whatever shall 
come to pass, without any exceptions; but in regard to the free 
actions of moral agents, he has formed no purpose, nor made 
any decree, but leaves them fully to the freedom of their own 
will. And to support this theory, much pains is taken to 
prove that mere knowledge cannot affect the freedom or mo- 
rality of the actions which are its objects: and it is, moreover, 
attempted to be shown, that a purpose, that an action shall ex- 
ist, in future, must render it necessary. Now, in regard to 
the first position, we not only admit, but strongly maintain, 
that the foreknowledge of the certain existence of an action, 
does not render it a necessary action: if the agent be free, the 
action is free, whether we suppose it to be foreknown or not. 
And we agree also, that it is not the knowledge of a future ac- 
tion which renders it certain: it must, in the order of things, 
be certain before it can be foreknown. But if an event be cer- 
tainly foreknown, it must have a certain future existence, and 
of that certain future existence, there must be Some reason or 
cause. Now that cause is either the purpose of God that it 
should be so, or it is something else. If the former, then it is de- 
creed; but if it be some other cause, whatever that may be, as 
it fixes the certainty of the event, it must be as inconsistent 
with freedom, as if the same effect was produced by the divine 
purpose. If another cause may render an event so certain that 
it may be infallibly foreknown, without any interference with 
moral agency, then the purpose of God may render an event 
certain, without any violation of the freedom of the creature. 
But if it be alleged, that there is no other cause of the event 
necessary to be supposed, than the free agency of the creature; 
we reply that, in one sense, this is true. It is true, as it relates 
to the proximate ellicient cause. But if God knows how such 
a creature will act, there must be some foundation on which 
this knowledge rests; that is, there must be some reason why 
the free creature should act as it is foreseen that he will act. 
For as every free agent has the liberty of acting, or not; or of 
performing a different action from the one which he eventually 
performs, if there existed no reason why the one took place 
and not the other, all knowledge of the action before it occurs 
is necessarily excluded. It would be to suppose knowledge, 
without the least foundation for that knowledge in the object. 
In answer, it is sometimes alleged, that God’s knowledge is not 
like ours; nor can we judge of his manner of knowing things, 
by what takes place among creatures. While we readily ad- 
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mit the general truth, we deny that it can have any application 
to the case before us. God cannot know that something exists 
where there is nothing. God cannot know that an event is 
certainly future, where there is, by the hypothesis, nothing 
seen by him which can be the cause of this certainty; or, in 
other words, God cannot see that an effect, yet future, will 
certainly be produced, if he does not know any cause of its ex- 
istence. This mode of knowing things is indeed incomprehen- 
sible, but it does not involve a palpable impossibility. 

But waving this discussion, let us assume only what is grant- 
ed, that if a future event be infallibly foreknown, it must be in- 
fallibly certain; as certain as any decree can make it. In this 
point the two theories are perfectly the same. ‘The event is as 
certain as it can be ; for it will be perceived by all, and must 
be admitted, that it is as impossible, that an event foreseen by 
omniscience, can fail, as that a deereed event can fail. If mere 
certainty of existence, therefore, is inconsistent with free agen- 
cy, the theory of foreknowledge is as subversive of freedom as 
a fixed purpose. But it is alleged, that the purpose influences 
the action, and therefore, there is a wide difference. We an- 
swer, that if the divine purpose—as we maintain—has no other 
influence on the action than to render it certain, there 1s no 
difference at all ; for on some account, and for some reason, it 
matters not what—the thing is as certain as it can be, on the 
theory of mere foreknowledge. But it will be asked, how can 
an event be rendered absolutely certain, by a divine purpose, 
without rendering that event necessary? If an end is purposed 
and rendered certain, the means must also be put into opera- 
tion, and made as certain as the end; therefore, he who purpo- 
ses that a thing shall be, must be its proper and efficient cause; 
for how can he otherwise give effect to his own purposes, than 
by putting into operation such causes as will produce the pre- 
determined end? And therefore that being who decrees an 
event, and provides for its accomplishment, must, in all reason, 
be considered the proper cause of it, which when the object of 
the decree isa sinful action, must lead to the blasphemous con- 
sequence, that God is the author of sin. A mere purpose with- 
out efficient action cannot possibly secure the certainty of any 
event, therefore a decree which shall secure the certain futuri- 
tion of any thing, must be followed by an actual agency, which 
will be sufficient to accomplish the end. And if God decrees 
that an intelligent, voluntary being shall certainly perform an 
action, it is necessary to suppose, that directly or indirectly, 
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he should exert a power to influence the actions of this volun- 
tary agent, in which case, the being thus influenced by the con- 
trolling power of another, cannot be free and accountable. 

Here we have the whole strength of the objection to absolute 
decrees. This is the gordian knot, which it has been found so 
difficult to unloose, that most men are disposed to cut it. And 
it must be confessed, that there seems to be something incom- 
prehensible to us, in this thing; and perhaps, the common 
method of acknowledging, that human minds cannot reconcile 
the fixed purposes of God with the free agency of man is best: 
yet it would be easy to show, that the difficulty is fully as great, 
and even greater on the Arminian, than the Calvinistic theory. 
The former, indeed, talks of conditional decrees or purposes of 
God, which are mere hypothetical things; a purpose to do this 
or that, if some other event should occur; but if this should not 
occur, to act differently. This, indeed, is to make the great 
omniscient God like ourselves. It is to represent him as de- 
pendent for his eternal purposes on creatures not in existence. 
But really, this theory can afford no manner of relief: for, as 
God, from the beginning, knew what the actions of free crea- 
tures would be, his own purposes were as much fixed as they 

could be, on any other hypothesis. If a ruler determines to 
punish his subjects if they commit certain crimes, and is at the 
same time assured that they will commit them, his purpose to 
punish is as certainly fixed as it can be. 

But before we dismiss this subject as incomprehensible, let 
us examine whether there is not a theory on which the divine 
foreknowledge and purpose, may be reconciled, and on which 
Calvinists and Arminians may become united in their views. 

Whatever plan the Almighty determined on from the begin- 
ning, or whatever purpose he formed in regard to the universe 
of creatures, all was done under the guidance of infinite wis- 
dom. That God decreed, in wisdom, every thing which he did 
purpose, is admitted by all. To form a plan for the creation, 
arrangement, and government of the world, supposes that out 
of all ‘possible plans, that was selected which ‘seemed best to in- 
finite wisdom. In the order of nature, therefore, the whole 
congeries of creatures and events, which compose the universe, 
must have been present to the Divine Mind before his purpose 
was formed; or to speak more correctly, all creatures, with all 
their relations and actions were in the view of God’s infinite 
understanding, when he decreed their future existence; and the 
whole was viewed as one connected plan or system, ‘and was 
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contemplated at one comprehensive glance, and all future ex- 
istence was decreed by one single act. Now, whatever the 
nature and qualities of acts was viewed to be in the divine 
purpose, the same must they be in the event. If God deter- 
mined that free agents should exist, and that their actions should 
be free, when this part of his plan is executed, free agents with 
their free actions will exist; and the decree, so far from being 
inconsistent with their freedom, is the very thing which ren- 
ders it certain that such free agents and voluntary acts will ever 
have a being. Could not God from all eternity decree, that 
creatures endued with liberty should exist, and if this was his 
purpose, will not the event answer to it? And if such creatures 
exist and act, will not their actions be free? If, then, the plan 
of the universe adopted by infinite wisdom, included the exist- 
ence of free moral agents and their free actions, such creatures 
and such actions must come into being, in consequence of the 
decree; human liberty, therefore, instead of being destroyed by 
the decree, is established upon an immutable basis. If God is 
omnipotent and wills the existence of a free agent, the next 
moment, such a being would instantly start into being, if he 
wills, that such a creature should exist six thousand years after 
the creation, the effect will as certainly follow, and will as ex- 
actly answer to the purpose of the divine mind. It would be 
very strange, indeed, if the Almighty could not effectually will 
the existence of a free, voluntary act: to suppose the contrary, 
would be to deny his omnipotence. Now, if he can decree the 
future existence of such an act, it will surely come to pass, 
agreeably to the design; that is, it will exist as a free act. Now 
whether we can tell how God can secure the freedom of such 
an act or not, we ought not to hesitate to believe that a being 
of infinite perfection can accomplish it. To say, then, that the 
decree by which the certainty of a free act is secured, violates 
free agency, seems very much like a contradiction in terms. 
The objection, that the doctrine of absolute decrees necessa- 
rily makes God the author of sin, derives its whole force from 
overlooking the important fact, that there may be created agents, 
who are endued with the power of originating action by the 
very constitution of their nature; and who, although depen- 
dent on God for their existence and faculties, yet being sup- 
ported in being, are capable of acting, and of acting freely. If 
such creatures did not exist, there neither would be, nor could 
be, any such thing as moral agency; and consequently, no such 
thing as praise or blame. But if God accomplishes his pur- 
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poses by crediting such agents, who are free and voluntary in 
their actions, and capable of doing right or wrong, it is not 
sound logic to infer, that the moral qualities of their actions 
must be ascribed to him. They are answerable for their own 
acts. If such active, accountable beings can be created—and 
why should we doubt it—their actions ought not to be ascribed 
to the Creator. 

But still the difficulty occurs, that if God positively decrees 
that such creatures shall perform certain acts; to execute this 
purpose, it is necessary to suppose that he exerts an influence 
mediately or immediately, on their minds: and if a superior 
being causes one dependent on him, to perform certain actions, 
the latter, it is thought, cannot be accountable for such acts. 

There are two methods of answering this objection. We 
first admit the fact, that God does exert his power in the pro- 
duction of all the acts of creatures, by such a concurrence with 
them, that the physical part of the act is the effect of hisagency, 
but so far as it is of a sinful nature it is their own. Thus it is 
acknowledged, that God is the efficient cause of our free acts, 
considered merely as acts of intellect or will; but at the same 
time the act of the creature determines the moral quality of the 
thing done. This is the distinction invented by the schoolmen, 
and adopted by most Calvinistic theologians of former days; 
and which they attempt to illustrate by various comparisons. 
It is, however, a distinction not easily understood; and has 
never been so explained as to remove the darkness and per- 
plexity in which the subject is involved. For, if God is the 
efficient cause of the action, as it is an act of the mind, and if 
he determines its physical nature, it does not appear that any 
thing is left for the creature, but to yield: the physical part of 
an act is the substance of that act, and its morality is the rela- 
tion which it bears to something else. Now, although we may 
conceive of an act, as purely a mental energy, without taking 
into view any of its relations; yet when such an act is produced 
in the mind of man, who stands in certain relations to God and 
his fellow creatures; and is under a moral law, which measures 
and estimates the moral character of every act, it does not ap- 
pear, how we can admit that it is as to its substance the effect 
of divine power, and yet as to its morality the act of the crea- 
ture. 

Others come up directly to the difficulty, and maintain that 
God is the author of sin, or the efficient cause of sin, but that 
there is nothing of the nature of sin in him. They allege, that 
vot. m1. No. IL—Y 
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there is no necessity that what God makes should be like him- 
self; or, that he should possess the qualities and attributes of 
his creatures. God creates matter, but he is not therefore 
material. He creates poisonous reptiles, but who would think 
of inferring, that, on this account, he possesses properties an- 
swering to this? So God may be the author of sinful acts in 
creatures, and not be, in any degree, a partaker of sin. It is, 
moreover, alleged, that we are so constituted, that we judge 
of the morality of actions without any reference to their cause. 
If a man is conscious of a voluntary exercise, forbidden by the 
law of God, conscience immediately pronounces sentence of 
condemnation, without the least regard to the cause. We feel 
guilty on account of a wrong choice, however that volition may 
have been produced in our minds. Free agency, according to 
this theory, consists in voluntary action alone; and for all such 
exercises we are accountable. There is, therefore, no incon- 
sistency whatever, between the divine purpose and free agency. 
This theory has many advocates in our country, and is consi- 
dered an improvement of the old Calvinistic theology. But it 
is repugnant to common sense; and the arguments employed 
in its defence are sophistical. 

For, in the first place, reasoning from the effect to the cause 
is one of the most clear and logical methods of demonstrating 
truth which we possess, and if it were abolished, almost all 
useful reasoning would be at end. By the works of creation 
we prove conclusively, that God is wise and powerful, and be- 
nevolent, because we can see manifest indications of these attri- 
butes in the creatures. We do not, indeed, conclude from such 


reasoning, that there is a perfect resemblance in the thing made 


to the Creator, which is impossible; but we legitimately infer | 


from effects which could not be such as they are, unless their 
cause was powerful, wise, and benevolent. There must be in 
the cause that which will account for the effect: and when a 
free intelligent agent is the cause, his character may be known 
as far as his design in the effect is manifest. If these princi- 
ples are not admitted, and it should be denied, that the nature 
of a cause can be determined from its effects, then it would 
follow, that an evil being may have created this world; and 
that a superior excellence to any that existed in the cause, 
might be in an effect. Now, if the evidence of goodness in 
the constitution of creatures proves that God is good; if he is 
the author of sin the eonclusion would be as legitimate, that 
evil exists in him, which is blasphemous. But it is said, that 
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though sin in itself be evil, yet God in producing it has a good 
end in view; and then we establish the principle, that it is con- 
sistent with infinite purity to do evil, that good may come; and 
if this is consistent with divine perfection, it is also with hu- 
man virtue; but such a principle is severely reprehended in the 
word of God. 

By some writers, the difficulty is got over by what may pro- 
perly be called a metaphysical quibble. ‘They reason thus. 
There can be no sin before the first sin: he, therefore, who is 
the author of sin, cannot be sinful, for that would be to suppose 
that sin existed before it did exist; that is, sin before the first sin. 
Now, if such sophistry deserves an answer, it may be briefly 
given thus. When we speak of God as the author of sin, the 
meaning is, sin in the creature; and when of the first sin, we 
mean the first sin of man; but if it be true that God, by an im- 
mediate agency produces this sin in man, the consequence 
would be, that moral evil in man or any other creature, is not 
the only or the first evil of that kind, since it must have had 
a previous existence in the cause of these sinful acts of the crea- 
ture. A parallel case is this: God is the author of holiness, 
but if holiness be produced by God, then it did not exist before 
it was produced, and thus we come to the impious conclusion, 
that because God is the author of holiness, there is no holiness 
in him, otherwise, holiness existed before it was produced, that 
is, before it did exist. 

Again, if God produces by his Almighty power, all the evil 
thoughts and purposes which arise in the mind of the sinner, 
they are not properly the acts of the sinner, but of him who 
produces them. It is, indeed, said, that God acts upon us to 
cause us to act, and that the act is properly our own, if it be 
our feeling or volition, and it matters not how it was produced. 
The judgment of conscience is, that the man is guilty of what- 
ever he wills improperly, however that will may have been 
produced in him. As was mentioned before, they insist that 


we have nothing to do with the cause of an act, in judging of 


its moral nature. If, on our part, it is voluntary, that is enough; 
the sin is as much our own as it can be; and the appeal is made 
to our own consciousness of what passes within our minds, when 
we pass sentence of condemnation upon ourselves. Now, there 
is some truth in this statement, which gives plausibility to the 
whole. It is true, that when we are conscious of an evil pur- 
pose, we immediately experience a sense of guilt, without any 
inquiry after the origin of this volition; but why is this, but 
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because we take it for granted, in all our judgments respecting 
our sins, that they are our own acts. And if men could be 
convinced that God was the author of all their sinful acts, they 
would cease to feel that they were accountable for them. Men, 
commonly, do not believe in their own existence more fairly, 
than in the fact, that their thoughts are the actions of their own 
souls, and that they originate in the activity of their own 
minds. We do not deny the power of God to produce what 
he pleases in any mind, but if he produces evil, the creature is 
excusable, for who can resist omnipotence? Who can think 
any thing else, upon this hypothesis, than what is created with- 
in him? But an attempt has been made to show that God may 
produce sin in the creature, and the acts remain sinful, because 
it is admitted, by all who believe in the operations of grace, 
that he works in all his people, both ‘to will and to do.” If 
then the holy exercises of the pious are produced by the agency 
of God, and yet these are holy exercises, and are felt by the 
saints to be their own; then there is no reason why he may 
not work in sinners all their sinful exercises, and yet they be 
their own sins. To which we would reply, that sin is sin by 
whomsoever produced. As was said before, we do not deny 
the power of God to produce evil in the sinner’s mind; but we 
deny that it is consistent with his holiness. The question now, 
however, is, whether the sinner can be justly punished for evil 
thoughts wrought in his heart by Almighty power. And we 
are willing to admit the parallel brought for illustration, and 
when extended to its proper length, will overthrow the cause 
which it was brought to support.. When God works in his 
people to make them willing to love and obey him, is the praise 
of their exercises of grace due to them? Do they not univer- 
sally ascribe all the praise to God, saying, not unto us, &e. 
They feel that if such acts are rewarded, it is a mere matter of 
favour. Look, then, at the other side of the parallel. When 
God works in the hearts of the wicked to do evil, the blame 
is not to be ascribed to them, but to him who is the true author 
of their exercises; and they deserve no punishment for such 
acts, unless God should choose, gratuitously or arbitrarily, to 
inflict puaishment on them. 

And if God can create an active being, I mean one essential- 
ly active, capable of originating action, why have recourse to 
other efficient causes to account for the existence of the free 
actions of such creatures? Some writers assume it as a maxim, 
that no creature can act without the physical efficient energy 
of God co-operating, to give him the ability to put forth the 
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act; or as it is more simply expressed by the abettors of the 
last mentioned theory, no creature can act but as it is acted on. 
But we deny that this is a self-evident truth; and we are sure 
it never can be demonstrated. It is freely admitted that every 
creature is continually sustained in existence, and in the posses- 
sion of its faculties by the power of God ; but if that creature 
be in its very essence active, it is evident from the premises, 
that nothing more is necessary to cause it to act, than to con- 
tinue its existence. According to our theory, therefore, the 
efficient cause of free actions is to be looked for no where else 
but in the free agents themselves; except in special cases where 
God may choose, for wise and good ends, supernaturally to ope- 
rate on their minds. And if there be no necessity of intro- 
ducing other causes of free and voluntary actions, why should 
we encumber the subject more deeply with the doctrine of di- 
vine efficiency or concourse in the performance of sinful acts. 
No distinctions, however nice, will ever be suflicient to guard 
that system from the shocking consequence of making God the 
author of sin. 

But it is feared, that the theory which we defend will make 
the creature independent of the Creator; there is no reason 
for apprehension, as we not only admit that the power of God 
is, every moment, necessary for the sustenance of the creature, 
but we maintain that every action of the creature will be ac- 
cordant with his eternal purpose. To obtain a distinct view of 
this subject, it is requisite to recall to mind a few undeniable 
principles. The first is, that in the production of creatures, 
God acts wisely, or as a being of intelligence; like finite beings, 
God has no need to deliberate, ¢ compare, and reason, but he 
perceives instinctively all possible things with all their possi- 
ble relations. In wisdom he made all things that are made. 
Every minute part of every animal and of every vegetable 
was wisely ordained to occupy its appropriate place, and 
suited to answer its appropriate end. The whole system, in 
the various relations of one part to another, was arranged 
and adjusted in infinite wisdom. This supposes that the whole 
existed in idea before the infinite mind when his purpose was 
formed to give it existence. In this plan free agents formed a 
part; these, with all their actions, also were contemplated pre- 
viously (in the order of nature) to the decree which deter- 
mined their future existence to be certain. 

Again, in selecting his plan, the great Creator acted with 
perfect freedom. He was under no necessity to create any 
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thing. He is independent of all creatures, and stands in need 
of nothing. Not only was he at perfect liberty to create or 
not, but he was free to adopt any system which pleased him. 
If there had been any thing in the existing plan which did not 

lease him, or would not answer his purpose perfectly, he was 
at liberty to reject the whole, and would have done so. When 
he purposed to create the progenitor of the human family, he 
had it in his power to have given existence to another of the 
same species: he might, for example, have made the last man 
first; or have formed a person distinct from any who ever shall 
actually exist. Now this being the case, the inquiry arises, 
could not God have placed at the head of the human family, on 
whom the destiny of the rest should depend, one who would 
not have sinned? If he could not; if every creature that could 
have been created of the human species would certainly have 
sinned as well as Adam, then it follows eventually that sin 
could not be avoided if man existed; and the conclusion is, 
that a determination to create man, involved in it the purpose 
to permit the existence of sin. But if the alternative be taken, 
and it be said, that God could have created, in the place of 
Adam, one who would not have sinned, still the same conclu- 
sion forces itself upon us; for if, when he might have formed a 
creature who would not have transgressed, he chose to form 
one whom he knew would, it is as evident as any thing can be, 
that by this selection he did determine to permit the existence 
of sin. 

Let us now, for a moment, examine the theory which sup- 
poses, that the plan of the Almighty, as it originally existed in 
the eternal mind, is not the one which is actually in existence; 
but that while it was his purpose that evil should have no place 
in the universe, contrary to his will and plan, it has come in 
through the transgression of free agents; and that in conse- 
quence of this a new plan has been adopted, accommodated to 
the exigence of the case. If we understand the Arminian theo- 
ry, this is the point by which it stands distinguished from the 
theory which we believe. The mere statement of this opinion 
seems to us to carry with it a confutation. For, when the origi- 
nal plan was formed and adopted, according to the premises, it 
was certainly known that it would utterly fail; and was it ever 
heard of among creatures, that any intelligent being seriously 
formed a purpose which he knew at the time could not and 
would not be accomplished? To suppose, then, that God with 
a perfect prescience of all future events, resolved upon a plan 
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of the universe entirely different from what he knew would 
come to pass, is a scheme so unreasonable, that we know not 
how anyone, after distinctly considering it, can adopt it: and 
we seem to ourselves now to perceive the reason why some 
speculative Arminians have been driven to the theory men- 
tioned above, that God did not choose to know what would 
really take place. 

But passing by the inconsistency of this theory on account 
of these reasons, let us see to what consequences it will lead 
us. The hypothesis is, that the present state of the world does 
not accord with the original plan of the Almighty; but that by 
the introduction of sin against his will, the whole state of the 
moral world is changed, and of course the government of 
the world by providence must be entirely different from what 
it would have been if man had not sinned. One undeniable 
consequence is, that the end which God had in view in the 
creation is lost, unless we suppose that his glory can be pro- 
moted as well by a state of things which prostrates his own 
plan, as by its execution. But if the ruler of the universe was 
frustrated in his purpose by the first sin, so he must be by 
every subsequent transgression ; ; and, therefore, the existence 
of creatures, instead of answering his original purpose, whether 
that was to make them happy or to promote his own glory, has 
entirely failed of its complete accomplishment. And if this has 
occurred by the actual course of events in time past, what se- 
curity is there, that the same will not be the fact in time to 
come? yea, W hat security is there that things will not continue 
to grow worse and worse, until all nature shall rush to some 
dreadful catastrophe, in which every thing good in the creation 
shall be utterly lost in everlasting darkness and confusion ? 

It will not be satisfactory to answer, that God has wisdom 
and power suflicient to prevent such a catastrophe; for his wis- 
dom and power, according to the hypothesis, are not adequate 
to the prevention of sin and its consequences; and if these may 
arise and spread and increase, how can the consequence sup- 
posed be prevented? If the plan of the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe may be thwarted in one instance, it may inall. No 
security for the final well-being of the universe can be found 
any where. Now is it reasonable to think that, on these prin- 
ciples, a God of infinite wisdom would ever have made crea- 
tures capable of frustrating all his plans, and disappointing all 
his most benevolent purposes? 

But it may be alleged, that God foreseeing the evil which 
would arise from the abuse of free will, determined to provide 
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against it, and accordingly, has done so, by sending his Son 
into the world to repair the ruins which sin has made; and 
thus, although God will not be glorified according to his origi- 
nal design, he will, nevertheless, be honoured by the new re- 
medial scheme. The ground of the objection, however, still 
remains. If God’s first plan was entirely frustrated by the sin 
of his creatures, what security is there, that the same will not 
happen in relation to this new plan? As the will of man is 
still free, and as the success of the mediatorial scheme depends 
on the choice of man, why may it not happen, that the end 
aimed at in the second will also be frustrated? Indeed, accord- 
ing to this theory, the fact has already occurred; for the design 
of God in sending his Son was to save all men, but it is acknow- 
ledged, that only a small part of the human race has been 
brought to salvation hitherto. And there is no better hope for 
the future, for men are not better now than formerly, and judg- 
ing from the past, we may conjecture, that the greater number 
will continue to neglect this great salvation. Hence it appears, 
that the great God has been disconcerted and disappointed in 
all his designs: not only was his original plan of a universe 
without sin, frustrated, but his remedial plan, which was to save 
all men from sin, has also failed. These are consequences which 
inevitably flow from the hypothesis, that the cause of events in 
the world is not in accordance with the original plan of the 
Creator. But it is impossible, after an impartial view of the 
divine attributes, to believe in these conclusions. They are 
repugnant to reason. ‘They are dishonourable to the divine 
pertections. 

It may be, however, that the sober Arminian will be dis- 
posed to take different ground, and to maintain, that God did, 
with the prescience of all his-sins, determine to create man; 
and that the existing state of things he did resolve to permit; 
but that he decreed nothing respecting these actions, but left 
them free; so that when the creature sins, he is not under any 
necessity of doing wrong from any divine purpose. Now, here 
it is evident, again, that there is an idea attached to the doc- 
trine of decrees which does not belong to it, and which we 
have heretofore laboured to separate from it. It is, that if their 
sinful actions are decreed, they cannot be free, and must come 
to pass by an unavoidable necessity. To remove all difficulty, 
however, on this account, we will agree to meet the Arminian 
on the ground last selected. And we do aver, that in this 
theory he comes substantially into the very doctrine which we 
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maintain. For if.God formed man with the full certainty of all 
his sins, then the purpose to create such a being with a fore- 
sight of such acts, is virtually decreeing the future existence of 
such acts. If, when the purpose was formed to create Adam, 
his fall was distinctly foreseen, then the determination to give 
Adam existence, involved the purpose that such an act as his 
transgression should also exist. Not that God intended or 
needed to do any thing to cause man to sin; this we reject, as 
much as the Arminian: but he resolved to permit this event. 
And here is the true ground of distinction between effective 
and permissive decrees; in the execution of the first, God acts 
himself; but in the execution of the last, other agents act, and 
act freely, and without constraint. 

It does appear, therefore, that there is a ground on which 
the sober Arminian and moderate Calvinist can meet; and on 
which, even their views of the divine decrees can be made to 
harmonize. 





Arr. IL—WORKS OF JOHN HOWE. 


The Works of the Reverend and learned John Howe, M. A. 
sometime fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon. London. 


A STRIKING evidence of the prevalence of evangelical piety 
in England, is found in the great currency which is given, at 
the present time, to the works of the old Non-conformists. 
The massy volumes which were prized in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had become repulsive to modern readers, and the great 
productions of these excellent men needed a garb more con- 
sonant with the pampered taste of the age. The enterprise, 
therefore, is highly laudable which has presented us with 
the labours of Owen and Baxter and Bates and Flavel and 
Charnock and Howe, in an elegant and convenient form, and 
divested of that uncouth and peculiar orthography which cha- 
racterizes the ancient folios. 

The writings of the last mentioned theologian have been less 
perused by the majority of Christian readers than many other 
contemporary works ; not so much from any want of interest 
in the subjects which he treats, still less from any defect in his 
matter or style, as from the more subtle and philosophical na- 
ture of his reasoning. ‘The principal performances of Howe 
must ever continue to be most prized by men accustomed to 
vou. 11. No. Il. —Z 
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patient reflection, and by such he will be considered inferior to 
none of hisage. We do not find in him that laboured and pro- 


longed discussion of the doctrines of grace, and those searching * 


investigations of Christian experience, which abound in Owen; 
nor the pungent, convietive, and almost irresistible appeals to 
the conscience which appear in Baxter; nor the silver current 
of figured language and brilliant thought of Bates; nor the 
melting, persuasive, descriptive eloquence of Flavel—at once 
plain and florid; but there isin Howe a majestic strength, a grave 
and stately bearing of mind, which looks down on the quaint an- 
titheses and foreign imagesof his contemporaries; a philosophical 
view of all subjects, which reminds us ot the ancient converts 
from Platonism: a power of demonstration, adroitness of inven- 
tion, ingenuity of ratiocination, and native, easy grace of elo- 
quence which are found in a similar, but inferior form in the 
discourses of More and Barrow. 

John Howe was born May 17, 1630, at Loughborough, in 
the county of Leicester. His father was an exemplary clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who was driven from his native 


country in consequence of the disposition which he manifested ° 


to befriend the Puritans. His academical education was re- 
ceived at Christ College, Cambridge, where he enjoyed the 
friendship and instructions of the celebrated Cudworth and 
Henry More. This intimacy is supposed to account for the 
strong tincture of refined Platonism which appears in his later 
writings. After having taken his bachelor’s degree at Cam- 
bridge, he removed to Oxtord and was admitted to the same at 
that seat of learning, Jan. 18, 1649. When, in 1652, he took 
his second degree in the arts, he is said to have gone through a 
course of philosophy, become acquainted with ancient ethics, 
scholastic theology, and the systems of the Reformers, and 
above all to have applied to the Holy Scriptures themselves, 
and thence deduced a system which no one ever ventured to 
say was founded on any human authority. 

Mr. Howe was ordained, soon after, by Mr. Charles Herle, 
at Winwicke in Lancashire. «* He would often say,”’ says Dr. 
Calamy ‘that this Mr. Herle was a primitive Bishop; and the 
assistants in his several chapels were his clergy; and they join- 
ing in laying on hands upon him, he thought few in modern 
times had so truly primitive an ordination as he.”? He be- 
came the pastor of a church in Great Torrington, Devonshire, 
as the successor of the pious and noted independent Lewis 
Stukely. The ordinary labours of a minister in those days 
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were such as would alarm both pastor and people at present, 
however we may be disposed to glory in our increase of zeal. 
The statement of ene of his biographers, in speaking of the 
manner in which he was accustomed to observe their very fre- 
quent fasts, will illustrate this remark. ‘*Mr. Howe told me, 
it was upon those occasions his common way to begin about 
nine in the morning, with a prayer, for about a quarter of an 
hour, in which he begged a blessing upon the work of the day; 
he afterwards read and expounded a chapter or psalm, in 
which he spent about three quarters; then prayed for about an 
hour, preached for an another hour, and prayed for about half 
an hour. After this, he retired, and took some little refresh- 
ment for about a quarter of an hour or more, (the people sing- 
ing all the while) and then came again into the pulpit, and 
prayed for another hour; and gave them another sermon of 
about an hour’s length; and so concluded the service of the 
day, at about foug.of the clock in the evening, with about half 
an hour or more in prayer.” 

Ata certain time after the year 1654, a remarkable change 
took place in the circumstances of our author. Being detained 
by business in the metropolis, he was on the Lord’s day sitting 
among the congregation at Whitehall Chapel, when the eagle 
eye of Oliver Cromwell alighted on him; and he received a 
message immediately after service, summoning him to an in- 
terview with this extraordinary man. Cromwell requested 
him to preach on the next Lord’s day, and overruling the va- 
rious and sincere excuses of Mr. Howe, actu: lly wrote a letter 
to the people of his charge, accounting for their pastor’s ab- 
sence. The result of the whole was, that he was constrained 
to become the domestic chaplain of the Protector, in which 
office there is every reason to believe that he was faithful and 
conscientious. A remark of Cromwell is recorded, which 
shows at once the readiness of Mr. Howe to assist those who 
were in distress, and his exemption from all designs of self- 
aggrandizement. ‘* You have obtained many favours for 
others,”? said the Lord Protector, «¢ but I wonder when the 
time is to come, that you will move for any thing for yourself, 
or your family.” T he faithfulness of the Christian preacher 
was, however, not altogether promotive of his advancement as 
a court favourite. On a certain occasion he boldly inveighed 
against a doctrine which Cromwell maintained, with regard 
to special impressions on the mind that certain particular re- 
quests in prayer will be answered—declaring this “ particular 
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faith, in prayer’’ to be unfounded in Scripture—and from 
that moment he ceased to be noticed with any cordiality. 
Upon the restoration of the Stuarts, he returned to his for- 
mer charge at Torrington; whence he was in 1660 summoned 
to answer to a charge of seditious and treasonable preaching. 
From this difficulty, he was, however, speedily delivered. 

The year 1662 was signalized by the ct of Uniformity, 
which took place August 24. On that day Mr. Howe, with 
a decision which was characteristic, took a solemn and affec- 
tionate leave of his charge. Although one of the most liberal 
of the Non-conformists, and by no means disposed to pare to 
the quick the ceremonial excrescences of the establishment, he 
found the terms of conformity altogether intolerable. At the 
same time many of his brethren, who had been accustomed to 
admit far less latitude in externals, bowed their necks to the 
yoke. No man ever acted more thoroughly upon the golden 
maxim of Augustine, Jn necessariis unitas, in non neces- 
sariis libertas, in omnibus charitas. His language upon 
this subject is always the same. He was for the union and 
communion of all visible Christians; and for making nothing 
necessary to Christian communion, but what Christ hath made 
necessary, or what is indeed necessary to one’s being a Chris- 
tian. And he maintained “that such a union must be effected, 
not by mere human endeavour, but by an Almighty Spirit 
poured forth, which” he adds ‘‘after we have suffered a while 
shall Karaprisac, put us into joint, and make every joint know 
its place in the body, 1 Pet. 5,10. Shall conquer private 
interests and inclinations, and overawe men’s hearts, by the 
authority of the divine law, which now, how express soever it 
is, little availeth against such prepossessions. Till then, Chris- 
tianity will be among us a languishing, withering thing. 
When the season comes of such an effusion of the Spirit from 
on high, there will be no parties. And amidst the wilderness 
desolation that cannot but be, till that season comes, it matters 
little, and signifies to me scarce one straw what party of us is 
uppermost.” 

_ This pious and laborious man could not entirely neglect the 
gift that was in him, and accordingly preached at the houses 
of his friends in Devonshire, and was soon followed by a cita- 
tion from the bishop’s court. He pursued a manly course, 
and placed himself in the way of the prelate, who received 
him with much courtesy, as an old acquaintnace, and pressed 
him to state his objections to conformity. Mr. Howe, though 
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no less a lover of peace than Archbishop Leighton, was more 
a lover of order, and could not, like the latter, submit to the 
indignity of abdicating his own ministerial character. He 
stated to the bishop that he could never consent to re-ordina- 
tion. ‘* Why, pray, sir,’’ said the bishop to him, “ what hurt 
is there in being twice ordained?”’ Hurt! my lord,’’ replied 
Mr. Howe, “the thought is shocking; it hurts my under- 
standing; it is an absurdity. For nothing can have two be- 
ginnings. I am sure,” said he, “I ama minister of Christ, 
and am ready to debate that matter with your Lordship, if 
vou please, and I can’t begin again to be a minister.” His 
Lordship knew his man, and was discreetly pleased to drop 
the subject. 

In 1665 Mr. Howe, Dr. Bates, and others, incurred the 
heavy censure of the more rigid non-conformists, by taking the 
oath that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to 
take arms against the king. His first publication was the ser- 
mon entitled, ‘¢On Man’s creation in a holy, but mutable 
state.” In 1671 he accepted an invitation to Ireland, where 
he became the chaplain of lord Massarene, in the parish of 
Antrim. Here he published a discourse which, for originality 
of thought and ingenuity of reasoning, is inferior to no produc- 
tion of his pen—“ The vanity of man as mortal.”? The propo- 
sition which the preacher unfolds is this, ¢¢ that the short time 
of man on earth, limited by a certain unavoidable death, 
carries with it that aspect and appearance, as if God had 
made all men in vain; if we consider it by itself, without 
respect to a future state.”? Ps. Ixxxix. 47, 48. It would be 
difficult to select from the relics of that age, a more noble 
specimen of exalted pulpit eloquence. The author here leads 
us into depths where all is new and awakening, and the veins 
of rich and brilliant thought which are laid open, reveal 
masses of weighty truth, which the reader is ready to imagine 
have lain hitherto unexplored. Howe was possessed of a 
satiric faculty, which sometimes enlivens his most elaborate 
discussions. The poignant remarks which follow, may serve 
as a specimen of the manner in which he castigates the irreli- 
gion and debauchery of the age. 

‘**Can we, in sober reason, think we were made only for such ends as 
the most only pursue ?—Would not men be ashamed to profess such a 
belief, or to have it written in their foreheads, these are the only ends 
they are capable of? Then might one read—such a man born to put 


others in mind of his predecessor’s name, and only lest such a family 
should want an heir. uch a one to consume such an estate, and de- 
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vour the provenue of so many farms and manors. Such a one to fill so 
many bags and coffers to sustain the riot of him that succeeds. Some 
created to see and make sport, to run after hawks and dogs, or spend 
the time which their weariness redeems from converse with brutes, in 
making themselves such, by drinking away the little wit and reason 
they have left; mixing with this genteel exercise, their impure and 
scurrilous drolleries, that they may betriend one another with the kind 
occasion of proving themselves to be yet of the human race, by this only 
demonstration remaining tothem, that they can /angh.—Others made to 
blaspheme their Maker, to rend the sacred name of God, and make 
proof of their high valour and the gallantry of their brave spirits, by 
bidding a defiance to heaven, and proclaiming their heroic contempt of 
the Deity and of all religion—the ancient religious sentiments of all for- 
mer aves, are dreams and follies to their admired new light. Their 
wise and rare discoveries, that they and all things came by chance; 
that this world hath no owner or Lord, are reason enough with them, to 
mock at the eternal Being, and attempt to jeer religion out of the world, 
and all other men out of their reason and wits—as they have them- 
selves,” 


But how strikingly does the preacher change his key, when 
he speaks of the indifference with which the man of God looks 
upon the transient trifles of this world! The passage which 
we subjoin, it would be difficult to surpass by any thing of its 


kind: 


** He hath still the image before his eye, of this world vanishing and 
passing away; of the other, with the everlasting affairs and concern- 
ments of it, even now ready to take place, and fill up all the stage. He 
can represent to himself the vision—not from a melancholic fancy or 
crazed brain, but a rational faith, and a sober, well-instructed mind—of 
the world dissolving, monarchies and kingdoms breaking up, thrones 
tumbling, crowns and sceptres lying as neglected things. He hath a 
telescope through which he can behold the glorious appearance of the 
Supreme Judge; the solemn state of his majestic person; the splendid 
pomp of his magnificent and vastly numerous retinue; the obsequious 
throng of glorious celestial creatures, doing homage to their eternal 
king; the switt flight of his royal guards, sent forth to the four winds to 
gather the elect, and covering the face of the heavens with their spread- 
ing wings. ‘he universal, silent attention of all to that loud-sounding 
trumpet that shakes the pillars of the world, pierces the inward caverns 
of the earth, and resounds from every part of the encircling heavens; 
the many myriads of joyful expectants arising, changing, putting on glory, 
taking wing, and tending upwards, to join themselves to the triumphant 
heavenly host, the judgment set; the books opened; the frightful amazed 
looks ot surprised wretches, the equal administration of the final judg- 
ment; the adjudication of all to their eternal states; the heavens rolled 
up as a scroll; the earth and all things therein consumed and burnt up.” 

The treatise «*Of delighting in God,’”’? which is so well 
known, and has been so frequently published in a separate 
form, appeared first in the year 1674. In the year following 
he returned to London, and took charge of a congregation 
there. It was at this period that he gave to the world the first 
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part of his great work, The Living Temple, in which he brings 
all the resources of his strong and fruitful mind to bear upon 
the controversy with the atheists of the FE picurean school. 

In the year 1680, Mr. Howe was drawn into a controversy 
with the celebrated Stillingfleet, who, like many other atten- 
dants on courts, found his former opinions conce rning dissent, 
not a little inconvenient, and amidst the glare of noble society 
received a singular illumination on the point of non-confor- 
mity. During the excitement produced by the expectation of 
a Popish succession to the throne, he preached and published 
a sermon entitled, The Mischie/s of Separation; in which, 
notwithstanding his well known arguments on the other side, 
he represented the dissenters as schismatical, seditious, and dan- 
gerous men. This discourse was answered by Owen, Baxter, 
and Howe; and the letter of the last of these was so remarka- 
ble for its mildness, that the Dean himself, acknowledged in a 
subsequent publication, that ‘* he discourses gravely and pious- 
ly, without bitterness or rancour, or any sharp reflections, and 
sometimes with a great mixture of kindne 'ss towards him, for 
which and his prayers, he heartily thanks him.’’ Yet there is 
no want of boldness in the argument, nor the slighest dispo- 
sition manifested by the author to make undue concessions. 
Dr. Stillingfleet, in order to forestall any reproaches on account 
of what he had formerly written, acknowledges that there were 
some things in his Zrenicum which evinced youthful inexpe- 
rience. ‘To which Howe replies—* this retractation, however, 
cannot make that which was true before become false. The rea- 
son of things is sullen, and will not alter to serve men’s con- 
veniences:’’—*let him answer his own reasons. ‘To say the 
truth, the gravity and seriousness wherewith that book was 
written, appears to have so little of the youth in it, in compa- 
rison of the jocularity and sportful humour of some of his lat- 
ter writings, when he hath been discussing the most weighty 
and important cases of conscience, that it seems as a prodigy 
in nature, and that he began his life at the wrong end; that he 
was old in his youth, and reserved his puerility to his more 
grown age.”” 

For a number of years subsequent to this, the persecution of 
the non-conformists was most violent, and Mr. Howe, who 
tenderly felt all that regarded them, as his own personal inte- 
rest, used his pen and his influence to save them from internal 
animosities, and the virulent attacks of their enemies. A num- 
ber of excellent sermons comprised in these volumes were 
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published during this period. Strange as it might appear to 
an unprejudiced lover of religious freedom, there are many in 
our own land, who accuse the dissenters of unprovoked, and 
therefore, schismatical separation from the Church of England. 
It is hard to conceive by what means intelligent men can so blind 
their eves to the facts in which all histories of those times con- 
cur. True, they went out from a Church which desired 
them to remain,—and this is the sum of the argument against 
them: but the conditions upon which they might have adher- 
ed to the hierarchy were such as were intolerable to their con- 
sciences. They went out indeed; but it was as the Israelites 
went out from Egypt. Among other tyrannical acts, they 
were prosecuted, not only for attending their own conventicles, 
but for absenting themselves from the sacrament of the Church. 
A letter written in the year 1684, by Howe, to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, contains a warm and triumphant defence of his bre- 
thren. Among other things he says: 


‘««] think that few metaphysical questions are disputed with nicer sub- 
tlety, than the matter of the ceremonies has been by Archbishop Whit- 
gift, Cartwright, Hooker, Parker, Dr. Burgess, Dr. Ames, Gillespy, 
Jeanes, Calderwood, Dr. Owen, Baxter, &c. Now is it impossible that 
a sincere and sober Christian may, with an honest heart, have so weak 
intellectuals, as not to be able to understand all the punctilios upon which 
a right judgment of such a matter may depend? If your Lordship were 
the Paterfamilias to a numerous family of children and servants, among 
whom one or other very dutiful child takes offence, not at the sort of 
food you have thought fit should be provided, but somewhat in the sauce 
or way of dressing, which thereupon he forbears; vou try all the means 
which your paternal wisdom and severity thinks fit, to overcome that 
aversion, but in vain; would you finally famish this child, rather than 
yield to his inclination in so small a thing ?—I cannot but be well per- 
suaded, not only of the mere sincerity, but eminent sanctity of divers, 
who would sooner die at a stake, than I or any man can prevail on them 
to kneel before the consecrated elements at the Lord’s table. Would 
your Lordship necessitate such ferdere substantiam prrofiter accidentia ? 
What if there be considerable numbers of such in your Lordship’s vastly 
numerous flock; will it be comfortable to you, when an account is de- 
manded of your Lordship by the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
concerning them, only to be able to say:—Though Lord I did believe the 
provisions of thine house purchased for them, necessary, and highly 
useful for their salvation, I drove them away as dogs and swine from thy 
table, and stirred up such other agents as I could influence against them, 
by which means I reduced many of them to beggary, ruined many fami- 
lies, banished them into strange countries, where they might (for me) 
serve other Gods; and this, not for disobeying any immediate ordinance 
or law of thine, but because, for fear of offending thee, they did not in 
every thing comport with mine own appointments, or which I was di- 
rected to urge and impose upon them ?” 
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As the prospects of the Dissenters became daily more and 
more gloomy, Mr. Howe accepted, in 1685, an invitation 
from lord Wharton to accompany him in his travels upon the 
continent. After a tour of some months, he took up his resi- 
dence at Utrecht, where he regularly preached to the English 
refugees, and communicated theological instruction to a num- 
ber of youth. Upon King James’ Declaration for liberty of 
Conscience, in 1687, he was recalled to his former charge in 
London, where, in 1688, had the satisfaction of addressing Wil- 
liam III. in the name of the Dissenting ministers; and in 1689 
the still higher satisfaction of witnessing the successful attempt 
to free the non-conformists, by the ‘* Act for exempting their 
Majestys’ Protestant subjects, dissenting from the Church of 
England from the penalties of certain laws.”? Still he was not 
satisfied that all evils would be done away by the mere enact- 
ment of laws for toleration. On the one hand, the dissenters 
in their exultation at the results of the ‘ glorious revolution,”’ 
were naturally in danger of acquiring an arrogant and even in- 
tolerant spirit. On the other, the High Church party, of 
which Sacheverel was in some sort the organ, greatly regretted 
the grant of immunities to the non-conformists, and alleged 
‘that this toleration granted by law, was unreasonable, and 
the allowance of it unwarrantable.”’ In order to promote har- 


mony and peace, Mr. Howe issued from the press a letter of 


‘¢ Humble requests both to Conformists and Dissenters, touch- 
ing their temper and behaviour towards each other, upon the 
lately passed indulgence;”’ in which, with truly Christian meek- 
ness and in the spirit of a peace-maker, he earnestly deprecates 
all magnifying of their differences, harsh and uncharitable judg- 
ments, pharisaical arrogance and controversial acrimony. 

No attempts, however, of the friends of peace could repress 
that overheated zeal which had been too long fostered among 
the dissenters; and the very means used for uniting the various 
parties, proved in the end the occasion of discord. One of the 
most desirable changes was, that the Congregationalists and the 
Presbyterians might drop their disputes, and coalesce upon 
that wide field of doctrine which they occupied in common. 
To further a pacification of this kind, Heads of Agreement 
were drawn up, and extensively adopted; and, with every in- 
dication of harmony, the united brethren exchanged _profes- 
sions of good-will, and joined weekly in religious services. 
This took place in the year 1691. Secarcely, however, had 
these tokens of reconciliation been manifested, when a painful 
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separation took place, upon grounds chiefly doctrinal; and 
their joint assemblies were dissolved. Mutual charges were 
heard. of Antinomianism on the one hand, and Arminianism 
on the other, and the gentle voice of peace was drowned amidst 
the clamours of vehement debate. The lesson which is taught 
by such ruptures, is as plain as it is important, and may be en- 
forced by an extract from the life of our Author: 

‘« Several papers were hereupon drawn up and subscribed, 
in order to an accommodation. There was a first, a second, 
and a third paper of this sort; and these very papers created 
new altercations and debates, that were carried on with no 
small heat and pettishness; and a number that stood by, could 
hardly tell what it was they contended about. Several new 
creeds were framed, and still objected against by some or 
other, either as too large or too strait; too full or too empty. 
The world was wearied out with pamphlets and creed-making, 
and the Bishop of Worcester and Dr. Edwards were appealed 
to, and gave their judgment; and yet the jealousies that were 
on foot were so strong, that they did not of a long time abate 
or decrease.”’ 

An anecdote is quoted from Stillingfleet, which is applica- 
ble, not only to this controversy, but to many which have been 
agitated in the Reformed Church. ‘* There is,’’ says he, “a 
remarkable story in the History of the Synod of Dort, which 
may not be improper in this place. There were, in one of the 
universities of that country, two professors, both very warm 
and extremely zealous for that which they accounted the most 
orthodox doctrine; but it happened that one of them accused 
the other before the synod, for no fewer than fifty errors, 
tending to Socinianism, Pelagianism, &c.; and wonderful heat 
there was on both sides. At last, a committee was appointed 
to examine this dreadful charge; and, upon examination, they 
found no ground for the charge of Socinianism, or any other 
heresy, but only that he had affected too much the use of am- 
biguous and scholastic terms, and endeavoured to bring in the 
way of the schoolmen in his writings; and, therefore, the 
synod dismissed him with that prudent advice, ‘rather to keep 
to the language of the Scripture, than of the schools.’ ”’ 

It was at this juncture, that Mr. Howe published two dis- 
courses on the ‘+ Carnality of Christian Contention.’’ In the 
preface to these discourses, no less than in the sermons them- 
selves, there is displayed that body of pacific principles, upon 
which the whole conduct of this eminent servant of God was a 
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living commentary. At this day, when the attempt is made, 
in various parts of our land, to erect terms of communion un- 
known in any previous age, and to exclude from the pale of 
the visible church, all who do not adopt pledges or resolutions 
which are deduced from the Scripture only by tedious infe- 

rence, it may not be inappropriate to quote the following 
pointed remarks from these discourses: 

‘* Christianity itself should measure the communion of Christians, as 
such; and visible Christianity their visible communion. Christianit 
must be estimated principally by its end; which refers not to this wor id, 
but to the world to come, and a happy state there.—If any society of 
men, professedly Christian, make limits of their communion, admitting 
those that Christ excludes, and excluding those whom he would admit, 
they break Christ’s constitution, and set up another.—If they be little 
things only that we add; the less they are, the greater the sin, to 
make them necessary, and hang so rreat things upon them; break ‘the 
church’s peace and unity by them, and of them to make a new gospel, 
new terms of life and death, and a new w ay toheaven! And is in effect 
to say, if you will not take Christianity with these additions of ours, 
you shall not be Christians ; ; you shall have no Christian ordinances, no 
Christian worship.” 


All exhortations, however, prove fruitless with those who 
are led away by a zeal which attains its height prior to consi- 
deration, and which cannot be repressed by any subsequent re- 
presentations. At such a time, those who plead for modera- 
tion and peace, are stigmatized as lukewarm and suspicious breth- 
ren, who have not yet arrived at sufficient warmth of tempera- 
ture to be capable of just impressions. The attempts at visible 
union ceased with the year 1694, and some time elapsed before 
any thing like cordiality was restored. 

About this time, Mr. Howe published a treatise, entitled, 

‘A Calm and Sober Inquiry concerning the possibility of a 
Trinity in the Godhead,”’ which, with the pamphlets to which 
it gave rise, occasioned great excitement and warm disputation. 
Of this bold and intricate treatise, very different estimates have 
been formed. Ilere, as on other points, the author with his 
characteristic independence, forsook the beaten track, advanced 
original speculations, and used terms which seemed to some 
sober believers to be unguarded and dangerous. Yet many 
were convinced that while the difficulties of this mysterious 
subject were not relieved by his philosophical researches, he 
was still consistent with himself and with the catholie doctrine. 
Mr. Howe is not the first instance of a man remarkable for 
charity and liberality, who has, nevertheless, been often drawn 
into controversy. Indeed, it was this very temper which 
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generally led him to take the field. At the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, it became a question, ‘¢ whether they 
that could at all and in any case worship God with the Church 
of England, should not be obliged to do it for a constancy, or 
else be incapacitated from holding any place either of profit or 
trust?” The pen of Howe was, therefore, demanded in the 
defence of the dissenters against their oppressors, and likewise 
of the occasional conformists against the attacks of their more 
unrelenting brethren. This occasional communion, however, 
is generally thought to have injured the cause of dissent, and 
was undoubtedly misinterpreted in a gross manner by the party 
in power; although it had its origin in a spirit of concession 
and charity. 

During the remaining years of Mr. Howe’s life, his principal 
publications were sermons, some of which were commemora- 
tive of his pious brethren departed. Such are his funeral dis- 
courses on occasion of the death of Dr. Bates, Mr. Baxter, and 
Mr. Mead. One great labour of his life was completed in the 
year 1702, when he published the second part of the Living 
Temple; a work no less remarkable for its profundity and 
force of argument, than astonishing as the production of a sep- 
tuagenarian. And we take this occasion to offer a few re- 
marks upon these volumes, containing as they do the sober 
and well digested conclusions of many thoughtful years. 

The Living Temple is intended as an expanded view of the 
precious truth, that the good man is the temple of God ; and this 
is, in the first part, defended against the objections of Epicurean 
atheists. The two great truths involved in this discussion, are, 
first, that there is a God; and secondly, ‘that he is conversa- 
ble with men.”’ And in treating of these the author expatiates 
over the whole domain of natural religion, establishing very 
much in the same manner as Dr. Henry More, the being and 
attributes of God, from the light of nature. The argument is 
extended through a number of chapters, and we can only give 
such an outline as may furnish materials for a comparison with 
those of other celebrated theologians. 

1. Something there is which has been from all eternity, ne- 
cessarily, and of itself, without dependence upon any thing 
else. Otherwise nothing could ever have come into being. 
That something has ever been of itself is plain; for if we say 
that all things that are, or ever have been, without exception, 
were from another, we contradict ourselves; since besides all 
things that are, or ever have been, there is not another from 
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whom they could be. Now, that which exists eternally of it- 
self, exists necessarily; is of so excellent a nature, as that it 
could never be out of being. It depends upon no one’s choice 
or power, whether that which is of itself shall be, or shall not 
be. 2. Whatsoever is not necessarily and of itself, is from and 
by that which is necessarily and of itself, as the first Author and 
Cause thereof. 3. Neither this visible world, nor any thing of 
it, is necessarily or of itself, without depending upon any thing 
else; and was therefore created, and made by some more ex- 
cellent Being, that was so, and is quite distinct and diverse 
from it. In proof of this, it is observed, that whatever exists 
necessarily and independently must have a¢ once all that can 
be predicated of it; for whence can any addition or change su- 
pervene? Now this world is constantly changing and imper- 
fect, and, therefore, had a Maker distinct from itself. It is 
self-evident that independent and necessary Being is more 
excellent than all others, and, therefore, this visible world 
has a Maker more excellent than itself. 4. The things which 
are plainly not independent but created or deduced, manifest 
the excellence of their Maker’s power, wisdom, and goodness. 
The greatness of his works shows his mighty power; their 
nature, exactness, and order, his admirable wisdom; and his 
own self-sufficiency, and independency on the things made, 
show his rich and vast goodness in making them. | 

Such is a faint outline of the principal argument, but to ac- 
quire any adequate notion of the close and logical reasoning, 
the varied illustration, and the bold originality of the author, 
the reader must be referred to the work itself. Having arrived 
at the idea of a necessary and eternal Being, it is shown at 
great length and with singular cogency, that we cannot but at- 
tribute to him all perfection. ‘When we turn our inquiry 
and contemplation more entirely upon the cause, and bethink 
ourselves, how came he to exist and be what he is,—finding 
this cannot be refunded upon any superior cause, and our ut- 
most inquiry can admit of no other result but this, that he is of 
himself what he is,—we will surely say then, he is all in all. 
And that perfection, which before we judged vastly great, we 
will now conclude altogether absolute, and such beyond which 
no greater can be thought.”’ 

The second part of the Living Temple, which was published 
nearly forty years after the first, commences with a laborious 
and very ingenious refutation of Spinozism, in which the Pan- 

theism of that remarkable man is examined, article by article, 
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and shown to be self-contradictory, unintelligible, and absurd. 
The author then proceeds to what may be considered the most 
important, as it is certainly the most interesting part of his 
subject, viz. to prove the possibility of a friendly interéourse 
between God and man; to show that this intercourse, once 
begun, has been interrupted, and that man has been justly for- 
saken; and to explain the glorious method of restitution 
through a Redeemer. 

The following description of the human temple of God, in 
its present ruined state, may be taken as a specimen of the 
author’s happy style, and as a remarkable instance of vigour in 
a writer of three score years and ten. 


‘¢The stately ruins are visible to every eye, that bear in their front, 
(yet extant, ) this doleful inscription: HERE Gop ONCE DWELT. Enough 
appears of the admirable frame and structure of the soul of man, to show 
the Divine Presence did sometime reside in it; more than enough of vi- 
cious deformity, to proclaim he is now retired and gone. The lamps are 
extinct, the altar overturned; the light and love are now vanished; 
which did the one shine, with so heavenly brightness, the other burn 
with so pious fervour. ‘Lhe golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown 
away as auseless thing, to make room for the throne of the prince of 
darkness. The sacred incense, which sent rolling up in clouds its 
rich perfumes, is exchanged for a poisonous hellish vapour; and here is 
instead of a sweet savour, a stench.—What have not the enemies done 
wickedly in the sanctuary! How have they broken down the carved 
work thereof, and that too with axes and hammers ; the noise whereof 
was not to be heard in building, much less in demolishing this sacred 
frame. Look upon the fragments of that curious sculpture, which once 
adorned the palace of that great King, the relics of common notions, the 
lively prints of some undefaced truth, the fair ideas of things, the yet le- 
gible precepts that relate to practice. Behold! with what accuracy the 
broken pieces show these to have been engraven by the finger of God; 
and how they lie torn and scattered, one in this dark corner, another in 
that, buried in heaps of dirt and rubbish. There is not now a system, 
an entire table of coherent truths to be found, or a frame of holiness, but 
some shivered parcels. And if any, with great toil and labour, apply 
themselves to draw out here one piece, and there another, and set them 
together, they serve rather to show how exquisite the Divine workman- 
ship was in the original composition, than for present use, to the excel- 
lent purpose for which the whole was first designed. You come, amidst 
all this confusion, as into the ruined palace of some great prince, in which 
you see here the fragments of a noble pillar, there the shattered pieces 
of some Curious imagery; and all lying neglected and useless amongst 
heaps of dirt. He that invites you to take a view of the soul of man, 
gives you but such another prospect, and doth but say to you, BEHOLD 
THE DESOLATION, all things rude and waste. So that, should there be 
any pretence to the Divine Presence, it might be said, Jf God be here, 
why is it thus? The faded glory, the darkness, the disorder, the impu- 
rity, the decayed state, in all respects, of this temple, too plainly show 
the great Inhabitant is gone.” 
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The departure of this aged servant of God was now approach- 
ing, and in the expectation of death, he exemplified what he 
had published as his last work ‘Christian patience in view of 
future blessedness.*? With every expression of joy in the hope 
of being taken to rest, he expired upon the second of April, 
1705. 

‘¢In person,” says his biographer, ‘* he was very tall and 
exceedingly graceful. He had a good presence, and a plere- 
ing, but pleasant eye; and in his looks and carriage there was 
an indication of something truly great and vene rable.” Accus- 
tomed as he was to the society of the first men of his age, he 
was, although a Puritan, mild and courteous, ‘and never 
could be of the mind of those who reckon religion and _ piety 
inconsistent with good breeding.’’ His deportment is repre- 
sented as having been far removed from any thing like servi- 
lity to those in power, or harshness to such as were his infe- 
riors. That vivacity and wit of which his written works afford 
specimens, made his conversation universally agreeable, and 
at the same time afforded him frequent opportunities of con- 
veying wholesome reproof. As an instance of this we may 
quote an anecdote, w hich, though after told, deserves to be re- 
peated in this connexion. Being present on a certain occasion 
with a number of fashionable persons, he observed with pain, 
that one of the company, in expati: iting upon the excellencies 
of Charles the First, mingled with his discourse mi ny profi ine 
expr essions. When Mr. Howe found an opportunity of speak- 
ing, he remarked to the gentleman, that he had omitted one 
very admirable trait of the prince whom he extolled ; and upon 
being pressed to explain himself, he at length told him that it 
was this: that he was never heard to swear an oath in common 
conversation. The gentleman who had offended, seriously 
promised to avoid the sin in time to come. 

The Rey. Mr. Spademan, who preached his funeral sermon, 
and who was familiarly acquainted with his character, and well 
fitted to estimate it, represents him as one ‘¢ who had received 
from the Father of lights, so great a variety, both of natural 
and Christian perfections, that he was not only a shining light 
and ornament of his age, but an inviting ex: imple of unive ral 
goodness.”’ He had received ‘‘an uncommon skill in the word 
of righteousness, and had peculiar advantages for understand- 
ing the oracles of God; a large fund of natural endowments, 
improved by superadded preparatives unto the study of the 
Scriptures; a rich treasure of human learning, particularly a 
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thorough knowledge of Pagan theology, by which he was ena. 
bled to desery the shortness and mistakes of human reason, 
which faculty he well understood to use in subordination unto 
Christian faith, whose mystery he was able to free from the 
objection of cavillers. He took care to wash the vessel, that 
it might be receptive of divine communications. And to these 
he added unwearied diligence, humility, and prayer, which 
was the delight and solace of his whole life.”’ 

Even from the slender account which we have given of his 
life, the reader will perceive that he was pacific and liberal in 
his feelings, and that he laboured for the peace as well as the 
purity of the Church. In this particular he has been well com- 
pared to the ‘‘ moderate Reformer,’ > Martin Bucer. Tke most 
bitter high churchmen acknowledged, that he was ‘a person 
of neat and polite parts, and moderate and calm in the smaller 
matters that were under debate between the Church and his 
party.”’* Most earnestly did he strive, throughout his whole 
life, to prevent the admission of any terms of communion which 
were not, as such, founded ‘‘in plain reason or express reve- 
lation.” 

As a preacher, it was generally granted that he stood in the 
first rank. Ife was master of a copious flow of language as well 
as thought, which exempted him from slavery to written notes; 
and a large proportion of his published discourses were com- 
mitted to writing, not before, but after their delivery. Asa 
writer, he is remarkably free from the attachment to vulgar 
and excessive comparisons, quaint aphorisms and epigramma- 
tic turns, which blemished the great majority of the Puritan 
writers. The use which he makes of similitudes is very spar- 
ing, and then only when they are forced upon him; and his 
figures of this kind are strikingly apt and illustrative. This 
cultivated taste seems to have led him, not so much like Bates, 
to adorn his style with ornaments free from the reigning de- 
fects, as to avoid every thing of the kind. It is not a richly 
figured manner which suits the higher kinds of eloquence, and 
the reader of his works is not permitted to pause for the ex- 
amination of sparkling beauties, but hurried onward by the 
majestic and accumulating torrent of irresistible argument. The 
more recondite parts of his writings require, sometimes, very 
patient and deliberate examination; and the use of long periods, 
with frequent parenthesis, give an air of awkardness, which is 
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at first repulsive, to many passages. Yet, in his more practical 
treatises, no man can be more plain or perspicuous. And in 
all his works, the thought will amply repay us for the atten- 
tion which we may bestow. 

The masculine vigour of style, the copiousneé ss of argument 
without repetition, and the exalted piety which characterize 
these volumes, render them worthy of the perusal of ev ery 
clergyman. Living as Howe did, at a time when great stress 
was laid upon the distinctive tenets of Calvinism, it is remark- 
able that his works contain very little discussion of these doc- 
trines. He has been charged with defection from the truth 
upon these particular points; but as far as we are able to gather, 
there is no real divergence from the standards of the reformed 
Church. He was indeed accustomed to explain the truths of 
Scripture in a way which was all his own; to reject terms 
which he thought exceptionable, and to frame new ones; but his 
originality was far remote from that unholy spirit of specula- 
tion which would sacrifice truth, for the sake of striking out 
new paths, and would forsake every tried way, in order to assert 
a manly independence on prescr ibed forms. 

These volumes contain a Christian library of rich instruction 
in practical and experimental religion. Feeling that impor- 
tant truth which is expressed in our formularies, ¢ that truth 
is in order to goodness, and the great touchstone of truth its 
tendency to promote holiness, it would seem that Howe was 
never willing to take a merely speculative view of Christian 
doctrine. His most able and lucid expositions of contested 
truths are mingled with application to the heart; and leaving 
the debates of the schools, he often rises to tracts of heavenly 
contemplation; so that the influence upon the reader’s affec- 
tions bears a due proportion to his mental illumination. The 
treatises on Se//-dedication, Delighting in God, and the 
Blessedness of the Righteous, are marked with a deep insight 
into the workings of the heart, and an elevation of true piety, 
which are characteristic of the age of Baxter, and Owen, and 
Flavel. 

Again we say, it is a happy token for England and America, 
that the works of the Puritans are coming “into favour. It is 
the height of folly to turn our backs upon all the Christian re- 
searches and improvements of those holy men. Our own age, 
rich as it is in sermons on special occasions, controversial pam- 
phlets, essays on speculative theology, and defences of the out- 


works of Christianity, is barren in extended treatises which 
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enter into the minute particulars, and traverse the whole field 
of vital piety. ‘To convince any impartial man of this, let him 
be invited to compare volume with volume in any great pub- 
lic library, of the books of the 17th and 19th centuries, respec- 
tively. Where we have a tract our fathers had a treatise; 
where we have an essay in twelves, they had a folio, upon 
practical and constitutional theology. It is common to attri- 
bute this to the cacoethes scribendi then prevalent, and the 
passion for ponderous tomes. We are told that the extent of 
these works is occasioned by repetition, tedious diffuseness, 
and unmeaning verbiage. Far from this—it owes its origin 
to the able and profound discussion of a thousand points, which 
are at this day left absolutely untouched. The private Chris- 
tian—to give an instance in one department—is now left to 
struggle with his own temptations, and resolve, as he may,this 
own cases of conscience. In that day, eminent theologians 
spent years in digesting and elucidating the various points of 
casuistry which occurred or might occur during their ministry 
—witness a whole folio of Baxter, upon this single subject. 
We have, it is true, many able essays upon practical subjects, 
in an easy and popular style; which may be perused in a day, 
and which, as far as they go, are highly useful, by such writers 
as James, and Douglas, and Hall; but who can point to such 
books as Howe on the Blessedness of the Righteous, Baxter’s 
Saint’s Rest, Owen on Spiritual Mindedness, Flavel’s Foun- 
tain of Life, and Bates on Spiritual Perfection? 

If any are so grossly ignorant as to charge the great non- 
conformist divines with a want of learning, we can only raise 
our hands, and remand them to the study of Church history. 
We have no fear of contradiction when we say, that for ac- 
quaintance with classical antiquity, with the theology of pre- 
ceding ages, including that which may be called patristical, and 
(new as it may be to some who have been taught to believe 
that the principles of interpretation have been revealed only in 
Germany) with the original languages of the Scripture—their 
leading men may rank with any whom the world has ever 
seen. 

_ There is, at this day, a morbid dread of whatever is ancient 
in theology; as if each race of men was to receive some new in- 
spiration with regard to divine truth. Because a path has been 
long trodden, it must for that very reason be forsaken; and if 
any man 1s so blinded by the dust of antiquity as to prefer the 
theology of the reformers, he is forthwith pitied as a slave of 
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authority, who has not sufficient ingenuity or daring to frame 
a creed for himself. Nay, the venerable persons of whom we 
have been speaking are set aside as men whose souls were fet- 
tered with prejudice, and who, destitute of all adventurous origi- 
nality, tamely followed their predecessors. Such a conclusion 
as this betrays a strange misconception of the age of the Puri- 
tans. It was a period when the very watchword was 7he 
Bible is the Religion of Protestants: in which authority in 
matters of faith was indignantly cast off as a galling yoke, and 
trampled under foot, while independence of thought so far pre- 
vailed as in too many instances to result in the wildest excesses. 

It was an age in which every layman was bold in the inves- 
tigation and discussion of Scriptural doctrine, and in which 
scarcely two eminent theologians were found to symbolize upon 
all points. ‘True, they did, in a remarkable manner, concur 
in the great, distinguishing tenets of our Church; but what 
does this evince? Not, surely, that those who framed our for- 
mularies slavishly cast themselves into a given mould; but that 
there must be some wonderful power in the arguments for a 
system which could thus unite so many of the most indepen- 
dent, learned, and pious men. And what, we would ask, could 
we expect the result to be, supposing that system to be demon- 
strably true? Are the evidences of truth so rare or so abstruse, 
that the very coincidence and harmony of men upon the pre- 
sentation of them, furnish suspicion of want of reflection, or 
even of collusion? In opposition to all this, we avow, that the 
fact of such unanimity is to us, ex facie, the ground of a stron 
presumption in their favour: just as the concurrence of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines (men, who, with a few tri- 
fling exceptions, had all received episcopal ordination) in the 
platform of Church Government which we have received from 
them, is to every impartial mind a cogent argument for the 
soundness of these conclusions. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to add, that the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures was pursued with a degree of zeal, learn- 
ing, and pious caution, which have been surpassed in no other 
age or country. It cannot be denied, that the modern exegesis 
was not yet revealed; and in saying this, we do, in the estima- 
tion of many, pronounce sentence of condemnation upon the 
Puritans. We scarcely know whether to be more provoked 
or amused, when men who can, with difficulty, read a para- 
graph of the Hebrew Bible, with all the aid of the recent ap- 
paratus, gravely sit in judgment upon scholars like those whom 
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we have named. There are certain theologians who banish 
from their libraries, with great contempt, the labours of Poole 
and Owen, and Ainsworth, and Meade, and Henry; while 
they cannot too highly laud Rosenmiiller, and Paulus, and 
Ammon, and Kuinoel, and Eichhorn, and De Wette. Should 
any one suggest a doubt as to the wisdom of communing with 
men who are Pelagian, Arian, Socinian, or Deistical, he is con- 
temptuously smiled upon, as far behind the age, and uninitiated 
into the mysterious art of transmuting poison into nourishment, 
in a word, a slave to old and exploded systems. Until within a 
few years, interpreters of the Scriptures, like all other men, 
were judged by their fruits; but now, it has been discovered, 
that, although the resudés at which German critics arrive, are 
false and often impious, the principles which they teach are 
the only safe and true ones. Upon the same grounds an astro- 
nomer must prefer an instrument which, at every celestial ob- 
servation, conducts him to false conclusions, but which is new 
and glittering, to the old, and perhaps, rusty sextant of his 
father, which never yet betrayed him into error. To speak 
plainly and soberly, we deprecate the indiscriminate introduc- 
tion of the modern Socinianism of Germany. Let us gladly avail 
ourselves of the philology, especially the lexicography and 
the mere criticism of their scholars; their archaeological, geo- 
graphical, and historical labour; but let us not blindly accustom 
our minds even to contemplate with calmness and complacency, 
enormous errors, dangerous to the souls of men, and abomina- 
ble in the sight of God. I.et us select and use such of their 
productions as contain the results of philological research, but 
let us not vainly expect in the commentaries or extended expo- 
sitions of neologists, to find any substitute for the pious labours 
of our forefathers. Happy should we be to see our youth, and 
especially, candidates for the holy ministry, turning from these 
dangerous pursuits, to the wholesome instructions of the seven- 
teenth century. 








Art. II.—WHAT CONSTITUTES A CALL TO THE GOS- 
PEL MINISTRY ? 


_Turs question has often perplexed and distressed candid and 
pious minds. Many a man has anxiously examined the inter- 
rogatory in its direct application to himself, without being able 
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for a long time, and perhaps never with entire satisfaction, to 
answer it. The question recurs again - again, how shall I 
ascertain whether I have been called, or am called to devote 
myself to the work of the gospel ministry ? 

‘In itself the question is one of very grave importance, and 
to many persons of absorbing interest. ‘The subject is worthy 
of careful discussion, as it re spects the peace and duty of indi- 
viduals, the interests of the church and the souls of men. The 
practical answer to this inquiry, whether right or wrong, has a 
controlling influence over the subsequent life and eflorts of 
many men. There can be no doubt that many wrong deci- 
sions have been made on this subject, which ‘have brought 
feeble, uneducated, imprudent, or ungodly men into the 
ministry, to provoke the anger of God against themselves, and 
to be a curse to others. Nor can it be doubted, that by wrong 
decisions of this question, many have been kept back from en- 
tering the ministry, to their own spiritual injury and great loss 
to the church. If the inquiry had been rightly pursued and 
decided in all cases, there would have been no ungodly or in- 
competent ministers in the church: nor would there have been 
any lack of faithful, well qualifie ‘d ministers and missionaries 
in the field of labour. It is, therefore, a subject which should 
be better understood by the church, and especially by her 
sons, on whom are soon to devolve all the responsibilities and 
labours of her ministry. At this time, when there is really 
a very great deficiency of ministers, and candidates for the 
ministry, and when the cause of education is beginning to 
assume its appropriate place among the benevolent exertions of 
the church, there seems to be especial necessity for the discus- 
sion of this subject. It is a discussion seldom heard from the 
pulpit or the press, in the judicatory of the church, or in the 
parlours of Christian families. Hence, when the question 
presses upon the conscience of a pious youth, he is perplexed, 
knows not how to decide it, and in many instances postpones it 
until he is obliged by the delay to decide in the negative, per- 
haps much to his own discomfort, and the loss of the church. 
In other cases, the question is decided in the affirmative by the 
fond wishes of parents or friends, who have never weighed the 
subject, and much injury is done, both to the youth, and the 
church of the living God. These suggestions are sufficient to 
show the importance of the question and of an enlightened dis- 


cussion, which shall bring the subject distinctly before the 
members of the church. 
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In answer to the inquiry it should be observed, that in its 
particular application to any individual, its practical solution 
must be made by himself. Great mischief has been the result 
of deciding this question by proxy. No one, except himself, 
can certainly know his views, feelings, and many circum- 
stances, which must be known in order to form an enlightened 
decision. Principles, however, may be stated, connexions 
and relations of facts described, and circumstances detailed, 
which are applicable to almost all cases, and the abstract ques- 
tion so decided, that an honest discriminating mind may be 
essentially aided in the inquiry; and directed to an enlightened 
and correct decision in his own case. Such is the object of 
this article. 

[t is a first principle in the discussion of this subject, not in 
any case to be invaded, that a call to the gospel ministry is 
from God. Ile, who instituted the office, provides, quali- 
fies, and calls the man to fill it, and perform its functions. 
It is God’s sovereign right to call whom he pleases to his 
work and special service. This is illustrated in the priesthood 
under the Old Testament dispensation. No man took this 
office upon himself, but he who was called of God, as was 
Aaron, that is, by special appointment and direction of God. 
This will be very evident to all those who may consult the 
provisions of the Mosaic statutes. (See Exod. xxviii. 1. Lev. 
vill. 2. Num. xvi. 5—48.—xvii. 3—11.) Both the fact 
and the sovereignty of God’s providence are justly illustrated 
in the New Testament institution and history of the ministe- 
rial office. Although there is no priesthood in the Christian 
dispensation, nor family succession in office, there is a ministry 
to be fulfilled only at the call of him who instituted the same. 
Accordingly, Christ called twelve disciples, mostly fishermen 
of Galilee, qualified and commissioned them to preach the 
gospel to every creature. He called also to the apostleship 
the persecuting Saul of Tarsus, together with all the first 
preachers of the gospel whose names are recorded in the early 
history of the dispensation. All those were specially and also 
miraculously called. We are not, however, to infer from 
those facts, that miraculous interpositions were always to be 
continued in the church for the purpose of supplying her with 
a regularly called ministry. But we are to infer that He, who 
first called men to this office, will continue to call and qualify 
men for this same trust. Scarcely any branch of the church 
has been so corrupted as to deny this doctrine; and it may 
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safely be concluded that whenever this doctrine is denied by 
any community, it has ceased to be a branch of the church of 
Jesus Christ. 

The practical question now to be solved is, how shall we 
ascertain whom God calls, and how he calls them to the work 
of the ministry? This is to be solved by facts and principles 
developed in the ordinary providence of God’s dispensations. 
There may, however, be some extraordinary cases of exception. 
God can convert persecutors into friends, as the case of Paul 
instances. But extraordinary cases require extraordinary evi- 
dence, and come not within the general rules of judgment. 
The object is the same in all cases, the care is the same in 
itself and the evidences are connected with the same result, 
viz. to ascertain the fact of the call. 

The first class of evidences, which we mention and which 
are indispensable, are the necessary qualifications for the 
office. Of these some are natural, some gracious or super- 
natural, and others acquired. 

The first natural qualification, which we mention, is a good 
intellectual capacity. By this we mean one which reaches 
mediocrity without any doubt, or rises above such an estimate. 
The intellect is susceptible of much improvement, but weak 
minds can never become strong, naturally blunted and droning 
powers can never become acute and active. 

When the duties of the ministerial office are duly estimated, 
it will be readily seen that good natural talents, especially in- 
tellectual, are indispensable to their appropriate discharge. 
There is a constant demand for laborious mental effort. The 
investigation of truth; the interpretation of God’s revelation, 
in the wide range of its doctrine, precept, and promise; and 
the illustration of such an extensive system in a manner profita- 
ble to others, must require a vigorous mind as well as patient 
and laborious application. No individual, whose capacity is 
below what may fairly be considered mediocrity, should ever 
consider himself called to the gospel ministry. It is contrary 
to the ordinary procedure of God’s dispensations, to suppose 
he does not adapt his means and instruments to the ends to be 
accomplished by them. The harmony and order displayed 
throughout God’s government, are connected with the princi- 
ple of adapting means to the ends. It is true that means and 
instruments are not efficient in their agencies, but this militates 
not against the general law of adaptation. It is also true, that 
in the ministry there are some cases when an extraordinary 
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degree of supernatural and acquired qualifications compensate, 
in a great measure, under peculiar circumstances, for the lack 
of intellectual talent. But these facts furnish no argument to 
dispense with competent intellectual capacity, in all ordinary 
cases. God has no where taught us to disregard appropriate 
means, because the excellency of the power is of God and not 
of us. Nor are we authorized to deduce general rules from 
extraordinary cases—they are to be estimated by themselves; 
ordinary cases by ordinary rules. On this ground, it will be 
readily perceived, that in all ordinary cases, which comprise 
almost the whole that are called to the ministry, good natural 
talents are indispensable. 

Good discretion is another important qualification of this 
class; by which we mean a sound judgment and a due cireum- 
spection of manners. It may be called prudence, or wisdom 
in avoiding errors, and in selecting means to accomplish ends 
which are correct and proper, including also judicious self- 
government. ‘This qualification is to be estimated according 
to the age and circumstances of the individual, but no impru- 
dent man can be extensively useful in the sacred office. Men will 
not trust him in the common concerns of life, and it is not to be 
supposed that God, who knows the disposition, will call him 
to the most important of all trusts. The directions given to 
Timothy and Titus enjoin these qualifications, in high and con- 
stant exercise, as indispensable. 

Discretion undoubtedly admits of much improvement by 
knowledge and experience, but much depends on the constitu- 
tion of the mind and its early habits. A mind, constitutionally 
imprudent and obstinately habituated to indiscretion, should 
consider the evidence complete for its exemption from the 
ministry. God does not sanction indiscretion any where, and 
he calls no man of incurable imprudence to this difficult work. 
Still we are aware that the grace of God often does much in 
correcting indisereet tendencies in the natural disposition: and 
perhaps it may, therefore, be said, that when this is the only 
objection to the verity of the call, a man should commend him- 
self to the grace of God, and seek to overcome the difficulty in 
his preparation for the office, and in the exercise of its func- 
tions. This may be true in its application to imprudence 
which arises from an ardent temperament, or even habitual 
carelessness, but not to that which arises from defective judg- 
ment, or a manifest want of correct discernment. Persons 0! 
the former character may sometimes be called; the latter never: 
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A discreet mind is so fully set forth in the qualifications de- 
scribed and often repeated in the New Testament, that we 
must believe it essential. 

Good common sense is also a qualification indispensable and 
of immeasurable importance. This ditlers somewhat from dis- 
cretion or prudence, although it might include the elements of 
a discreet mind and a judicious exercise of all the mental facul- 
ties in the ordinary concerns of life. It includes more, and 
intends a readiness and accuracy in discerning the relations of 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, by which a man acquires a cor- 
rect knowledge of men and things in their character and ten- 
dencies, in judging of the propricties of social intercourse; and 
a facility in accommodating himself to the circumstances, ha- 
bits, and even prejudices of men. It is sometimes described 
by its practical result—a correct knowledge of human nature. 

This qualification is illustrated in the history of the apostle 
Paul, and is distinctly implied in the Scriptural directions given 
to ministers of the gospel. Livery man, who carefully reads 
the directions to Timothy and Titus, will perceive that what 
we call common sense must be involved in the character en- 
joined. Itis also obvious that the man, whose official business 
it is to treat with men of diverse temperaments, knowledge, 
and habits, should know how to estimate character and accom- 
modate the manner of his instructions to the widely different 
classes. Without this qualification, a man, with the best inten- 
tions, may not only fail of doing good, but do positive mis- 
chief. We have no doubt that this property of character may 
be greatly improved by observation and experience, but a 
great deficiency can never be supplied. It depends on a well- 
balanced judgment and a well-adjusted sensibility. A man 
may have strong intellectual power and correct moral princi- 
ple, and yet be destitute of this character. ‘The consequence 
will be, that such a man’s conduct will be disproportioned, 
and his judgment can never be trusted. Any man who is na- 
turally destitute of common sense, as now defined, will always 
be a novice in the world, and ought not to be in the ministry. 
A poet has well described this character of a well-balanced 
mind: 


‘* Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous e’en to taste—’tis sense, 
Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven; 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven.” 
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Without this qualification, a minister of the gospel cannot so 
manifest the truth as to ‘‘commend himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.’”? <A large portion of those 
ministers, who, in our estimation, have mistaken their call, 
are more deficient in this respect than in any other. A vast 
amount of mischief has been done to the interests of the church, 
by the introduction of men into the sacred office, who are des- 
titute of common sense. ‘They may be men of piety, learn- 
ing, and strong intellect, yet their influence is abridged, neu- 
tralized, or destroyed. Give us a ministry, deficient in talent, 
learning, and every thing else, save the fear of God, rather 
than in common sense. We can bear with ignorance and 
weakness, if need be, but with impudence, and that folly which 
is opposed to common sense, we cannot bear. It is like va- 
nity, which is not often considered a vice, but is more univer- 
sally detested than all the vices together. 

In addition to those natural qualifications already mentioned, 
good organs of speech, and sufficient soundness of constitu- 
tion to endure laborious study and vigorous bodily effort 
are necessary. By good organs of speech, we mean such a 
degree of perfection in the organs and such a command over 
them, that the voice may be distinct, easy, and inoffensive. 
We do not mean to fix a high standard of elocution, nor inti- 
mate that ministerial success depends on that excellence of 
speech, which consists in perfect organs and fine intonations of 
voice, but that a prominent, and unpleasant defect in the organs 
and voice disqualifies for the public preaching of the gospel. 
We know that some impediments in speech may be overcome 
by persevering effort in cultivating the art of speaking, as the 
history of Demosthenes and some others proves, but there are 
others which, either from the construction of the organs, or 
from want of skill in management, can never be overcome. 
Such persons as have unconqucrable impediments in speech, 
should never consider themselves called to the work of the 
ministry. We do not rank this in importance with the other 
qualifications mentioned, but it is a consideration to be estimated 
in its place; and under certain circumstances it may be con- 
trolling. A competent readiness of speech, both in the con- 
struction and command of the organs, and in the communica- 
tion of thoughts, is necessary to usefulness in a minister of the 
gospel. 

It should be remembered, that a constitution too feeble to 
endure vigorous bodily and mental effort, cannot fulfil the 
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duties of the sacred office. Many seem to consider the minis- 
try favourable to feebleness, ease, and indolence. But nothing 
ean be more preposterous; the ministry is a laborious employ- 
ment, putting in requisition more vigour of mind, more con- 
stant effort, and more resolution, than any ordinary station in 
human society. God does not call men to the ministry, who 
are, by feebleness of constitution, physically unable to perform 
its duties. It is, however, true, that most youth, who have 
sufficient health to study, may improve their vigour and firm- 
ness of constitution, under the blessing of God, by appropriate 
regimen and active exercise. But if a man be unfitted by 
feeblencss for other employments, he is unfitted for the office 
of the holy ministry. Such, as it seems to us, are the principal 
and most important natural qualifications; but we admit, nay 
we insist that all these do not constitute a call to the ministry: 
nor is the possession of them, in the highest degree, complete. 
evidence of the call. ‘They are only pre-requisites, but as such 
are to be carefully and honestly considered in deciding the 
practical question. 

The supernatural or gracious qualifications may be sum- 
marily expressed in few words; a living, active, controlling, 
and consistent prety. All this, in a much higher than the 
ordinary degree, is indispensable to that high and holy employ- 
ment. "Let us look at those characteristics a little more care- 
fully. 

The principle of grace in the heart is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the minister of Christ: for all the directions of inspira- 
tion enjoin or presuppose a pious heart. ‘To the wicked, 
God saith, what hast thou to do, to declare my statutes, or 
that thou shouldst take my covenant into thy mouth ?”? The 
nature of the case shows plainly that an ungodly minister can 
never be qualified for the godly duties of his office, but must be 
a curse to the church. He knows not God and obey s not his 
voice. An unsanctified man cannot be heartily and seriously 
engaged in the ministerial work. A coward might sooner be a 

good soldier, or a traitor be a trust-worthy officer, than an un- 
converted man a faithful minister. Surely God does not call to 
this holy office, those who are unrenewed, however learned 
and accomplished they may become. 

But evidence of regeneration is not enough to answer the 
purpose in this inquiry. A man, who is to be an example to 
Christ’s flock, must not only have grace in his heart, but such 
as is living and active. Weak graces may support a man 
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through an even and common course of duty; and a little 
strength may bear a light burden. But it is no even course of 
duty, no light burden, that rests on the minister of Jesus Christ. 
A man, who is to be a leader against < principalities and pow- 
ers, and against spiritual wickedness in high places, . must have 
no weak attachment to his Master, no small degree of grace, 
to encounter the adversary and watch against his wiles. To 
undertake such a work, he must possess a glowing, active 
piety, which will lead him humbly and constantly to rely on 
the promise of Christ, and the influence ot the Holy Ghost; 
to meditate much on the instructions with which he is furnished, 
and live near the mercy-scat. a 
Moreover, his piety must be consistent and controlling in 
its influence over the feelings and passions, over the desires 
and volitions, over the daily habits and enterprises. In ex- 
amining the case before us, a reasonable doubt of the existence of 
personal religion in the heart, or a wavering, unsteady, influ- 
ence of religious principle, should settle the question at once in 
the negative. On this point, a young man cannot be too care- 
ful, or too critical in the examination. We mean not to inti- 
mate, that the faith or hope of assurance must be always ascer- 
tained before a man is authorized to believe that he is called to 
devote himself to the ministry. This is not to be expected; 
but a comfortable, abiding hope, both lively and humble, ac- 
companied by evidences of a gracious state, which relieves the 
mind from perplexing doubt and distressing anxiety, should be 
considered indispensable. We need not, in this place, detail 
the evils which result from a total want of gracious qualifica- 
tions, nor use arguments to prove that vital piety is necessary 
in a candidate for the gospel ministry; because, in our branch 
of the church, for the youth of which this article is particularly 
intended, the prevailing sentiment is strongly maintained, 
that piety is an essential requisite for the ministry. But it is 
necessary to direct the minds of our youth to the fact, that the 
present state of the church and the world, demands a high 
order of piety. The ministry to be trained up for the exigency 
of the present time, must be actuated by great self-denial, a 
burning zeal, and a firm reliance on the grace of God; all 
evinced by a consistent conversation, a persevering watchful- 
ness, and fervent prayer. Something should be said to direct 
the attention and prayers of the church to this important sub- 
ject. The church of God should be more influenced with the 
truth, that the spirit of serious, deep, and living piety, so in- 
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dispensable i in the rising ministry, as well as in those already 
in the field of labour, is the gift of God, the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit. Deeply impressed with this sentiment, and the vast 
importance of these qualifieations, the church ought to pray 
fervently and perseveringly for a double portion of that good 
Spirit, whose influence qualities for the ministry, to rest on 
our youth to be called and trained for the sacred office. 

The necessity of unquestioned piety for the ministry is, 
generally, if not universally, acknowledged in the Presbyterian 
church, but we think the importance of its consistent, active, 
and controlling character, is not sufliciently estimated. We 
wish to bring this thought distinctly before the praying mem- 
bers of the church, that they may bear it on their minds with 
devout earnestness when they y approac h the mercy-seat. We 
desire to bring this thought prominently before the minds of 
our young men, who are beginning to look towards the 
ministry. We wish them to understand, that all other evi- 
dences of their call to enter this office, unaccompanied by 
humble, fervid, and consistent piety, are of ver y doubtful cha- 
racter. If this be wanting, no matter how strongly they may 
feel impressed with the notion that they are called to preach 
the gospel, we credit them not. Men of doubtful or inconsis- 
tent piety are not called to so high a trust. Let them seek 
some other employment, and not impose themselves upon the 
church as pastors sent of God. We deprecate a cold-hearted 
ministry as a curse. 

When we speak of those qualifications which are acquired, 
in distinction from those last mentioned, we mean those at- 
tained by human agency under the guidance and in reliance 
on the Spirit of God. We do not mean acquisitions of science 
or theological knowledge: these are necessary to the discharge 
of ministerial duty, but they may be attained, after the ques- 
tion of the call is settled, in a course of preparation, which 
may never be omitted. W e mean habits of self-control, dili- 
gence, and facility in acquiring knowledge—in other words, 
some degree of improvement in the natural and gracious qua- 
lifieations. The faculties should be so far developed, and the 
graces become established, that both the possessor and others 

may be able to judge more satisfactorily of their character, 
and what will be their prospects when ripened by study and 
experience. 

Se/f-control, or government of the appetites, passions, and 
tongue, is essential to the character of him who ministers in 
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holy — Those, who are to be «examples of the believers, 
in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity,” ome learn the art of se If-government. They must 
possess the elements of such a cher wcter before they devote 
themselves to the sacred office, or they have not good reasons 
to consider themselves ealled of God to the work. 

As for habits of diligence and facility of acquiring 
knowledge, their necessity may be readily seen. Christ has 
no use for idle drones, and men of sluggish minds, in this 
laborious service. Men, whose habits are unconquerably idle, 
and who will not devote their minds to the acquisition of know- 
ledge with intensity and perseverance, may vegetate away their 
lives in some other pursuit; the ministry is no place for the mM; 
Christ does not call them to mope in his work. — It is placing 
too much in jeopardy to expect that a man of idle hi abits and 
sluggish inte leet, will be roused to diligence and mental ener- 
vy by an introduction to the sacred office. Such an expecta- 
tion is not warranted by the word of God, the nature of the 

case, or by experience. 

We mention facility in aequiring knowledge in this class, 
because it does not always depend on the stre ‘neth of intellect, 
and must be ascertained by suflicient experiment. There is 
ordinarily an opportunity for ascert taining this fact in the early 
stages of edueation. But let it be remembered that a man’s 
mind must be disciplined to intense and accurate investigation, 
and a readiness in directing the attention from one subject to 
another. This will be readily conceded, when it is recollected 
that the greatest portion of a minister’s time for study consists 
of fragments and short intervals between the active duties of 
pastoral labour; and if these are lost, his course will certainly 
be retrograde. Lost, they certainly will be, without this 
discipline. Its elements are diligence, facility of learning, 
and inte nsity of thought. These must be acquired to a good 
degree in early life, or in all ordinary cases they will not be 
acquired at all. Most other qualifications, that are acquired, 
may be assigned to a course of preparation, especially in the 
Cases of y Oung men. Some time Ss the question is pre sse vt upon 
a man’s conscience after the age of twenty- -five or thirty years. 
In all such cases the ripeness of the judgment, and the habits 
of mind and business will have deve lope “d the features of cha- 
racter; and it will then be very difficult to break up old habits 
and establish new ones. Of such cases we shall say some- 
thing before we close this article. We now proceed with the 
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After all that we have said, the practical difficulty in deciding 
the question is not removed. Not one, ‘nor all, of the quali- 
fications mentioned, can constitute a call to the ministry, but 
they are prerequisites, without which no call can be proved. 
And we have been the more particular and prolix on this part 
of the inquiry, because we think it is altogether too much 
neglected. It is important that these qualifications should be 
well considered, that time and expense may be saved when 
young men have been led by some inexplicable impulse, to 
undertake the preparation for a work, to which they were 
never called, and for which they could never be qualified. 

But how shall a young man estimate his own qualifications? 
We answer this question very briefly. A young man, desirous 
to enter the ministry, should examine his mind, disposition, 
habits, and gracious affections, with great care, frequency, and 
prayer: he should deal honestly with himself. But if, after 
all, he is unable to decide on all the parts of his character to 
his own satisfaction, let him select some pious, intelligént, and 
judicious friend of his acquaintance, and state the case for his 
counsel. Let him seek for one who will neither flatter, nor 
deal harshly, with him; one who will be honest and faithful. 
The mere statement of his case to a friend may serve to satisfy 
him, if he should get no advice; and the observations of a 
judicious friend may present the main points of his character, 
or some relations of the inquiry in such a light as to produce 
entire satisfaction. 

We shall now state distinctly what constitutes a call to the 
ministry, and intimate some of the evidences which are satis- 
factory in favour of its reception. 

The call consists in the influence of the Holy Ghost en- 
lightening the mind to apprehend the duty, and directing 
the fe elin gs to desire and seek to be employed by Christ in 
the holy ministry. This is a call to the sacred office, and 
nothing else can be substituted in its place. It may sometimes 
be counterfeited, and young men may for a time be deceived, 
and the church may be deceived in them, but the result will 
undeceive both. Against such deception every possible effort 
should be made to guard our young men, and the church, 

But the practical difficulty is not in giving an abstract defi- 
nition of the call itself; it lies in asce rtaining the evidence 
of the Spirit’s s influence, enlightening and dire ting the mind. 
To this point we make a few remarks. It now becomes a 
question of fact. 
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The qualifications being presupposed, without which it is 
needless to inquire at all, we say that the fact is to be ascer- 
tained in the same way that every other influence of the Holy 
Spirit is to be ascertained; by ‘the effects produced on the 
mind. Miraculous interpositions, audible voices, dreams, or 
unaccountable visions, are not to be expected, sought, nor re- 
garded. The dispensation and the age in which we live have 
no such character. Those evidences did belong to the intro- 
duction of the gospel dispensation, and were given for a spe- 
cial and temporary purpose. If, in our time, they are supposed 
to exist, and affirmed actu: lly to have been witnessed, we more 
than suspect the truth of both the supposition and affirmation. 
Supe rnatural appearances, and audible voices from heaven, are 
imaginary, and come not from the Spirit of God. The great 
Head of the church has furnished his people with a perfect 
rule of faith and conduct in the revelation of his will, and 
sufficient guidance in the special, but not miraculous influence 
of the Holy Spirit. It is true that men may dream of facts 
and principle s of duty in accordance with revealed truth. When 
a man’s mind is deeply exercised from day to day, and has 
become familiar with the subject, but not satisfied, it is not 
strange, that in restless sleep, his thoughts should pursue the 
perplexing topic. It may sometimes happen, that the imagi- 
nation, unfettered by the severities of wakeful inquiry, will 
form a happy combination of facts and circumstances, which 
may serve to extricate the subject from its difficulties. The 
clue being thus furnished, the mind, in the due exercise of all 
its wakeful energies, may come to an enlightened decision. 
Such things have occurred, though rarely, in the common 
concerns of life, and possibly the ‘y may have sometimes been 
connected with the solution of this question. But such things 
are entitled to regard, no further than they will bear the scru- 
tiny of the most critical and devout examination. We are not 
prepared to say that the Holy Spirit, or those “¢ ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation,’’ never 
operate on the imagination to govern and regulate its wayward 
and discursive flighis. But it is certainly not their ordinary 
method of guidance. What we mean to affirm, and earnestly 
to maintain, is, that impressions of the imagination cannot be 
trusted in this case. When, therefore, any man relies upon 
such supposed evidences of his call to the ministry, we are 
sure that he errs, if not in the result, certainly in the method 
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and evidence of its attainment. The principle is wrong, and 
the process unsatisfactory. 

The great practical question must be determined according 
to the principles we have suggested, by the character of the 
views and feelings; the zmducements which associate most 
readily and habitually with the desire; and the circum- 
stances which obviously attend the case. Let all these be 
carefully examined. 

The character of the views and feelings should be scruti- 
nized with the utmost care, great scriousness, and earnest per- 
severing prayer for divine direction. The test, by which they 
are all to be estimated, is the revealed will of God. No pre- 
conceived apprehensions of the nature, responsibleness, plea- 
sures, or privations of the ministerial office, can be admitted 
as the rule of estimation. The rule is prescribed in the gos- 
pel, and must not be forsaken; the whole directions relating 
to the subject must be consulted; the terms of the commission; 
the instructions, by precept and example, for its execution; 
and the account to be rendered. 

The views, which are produced by the influence of God’s 
Spirit, will accord with the inspired descriptions in the book 
of truth. The feedings, induced by the same influence, must 
be impressed with the sentiment of amazing importance attach- 
ed to those descriptions of means in the accomplishment of 
God’s gracious designs. 

The ministry is a : vastly important work, solemnly respon- 
sible, requiring laborious diligence, untiring patience, and 
great self-denial. The candidate must have some just views 
of the relations to God and to the church involved in the minis- 
try. We do not mean to say that he must appreciate all its 
duties, perplexities, trials, honours, and pleasures ; this can- 
not be without experience in the work. But he should have 
just views as far as they extend, and these should be some- 
what more enlarged than is common to persons of his age and 
advantages. Looking into the instructions of the New Testa- 
ment, he will perceive the relation of the office to the salvation 
of immortal souls: and then looking upon a world lying in 
wickedness, he will perceive the appropriateness and impor- 
tance of the ministry as a means of bringing sinners from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan to God. He will 
perceive the need of many more labourers in the field, that 
‘‘the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers few;”’ and the 


necessities of perishing millions will lead him to feel desirous 
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of being employed as an humble instrument to rescue some 
precious souls from the slavery of sin and Satan, and bring 
them to Christ. ante, 

The feelings must be those of commiseration for perishing 
sinners, great anxiety for their salvation, a tender regard for 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and a serious ear- 
nestness to be instrumental in promoting the glory of God. A 
desire to glorify God and promote the salvation of souls, must 
be the controlling principle and governing anxiety of his mind. 
The ministry must not be desired ultimately, nor principally, 
for the sake of gratifying friends, nor for gaining advantages 
of study and mental improvement; nor for the sake of ease, 
emolument, or respectability; nor for the sake of gratifying a 
taste for argument, philosophy, or eloquence; but with single- 
ness of heart to please God. The honesty and pureness of the 
desire form an essential character of the feelings: let them be 
thoroughly examined and conscientiously estimated. 

This desire for the ministry, excited by divine influence, 
will frequently arise and be associated with the most serious 
moments and duties. It will often kindle into earnestness in 
the exercises of devotion, in reading God’s word, and in con- 
templating the great want of ministers in the church and mis- 
sionary field. ‘The more difficulty a man finds in settling the 
question of duty, and the longer he postpones the decision, 
the more frequently will the desire recur. And the feelings of 
anxiety connected with thoughts of the ministry, will be ex- 
cited not only when the employment and subjects of medita- 
tion are naturally suggested, but in the bustle of business, and 
ordinary occupations. Sometimes, from the perplexity and 
obstacles attending the inquiry, there may be an effort to re- 
press the feelings and banish the thoughts connected with this 
inquiry, but they will again recur, and in many cases more 
frequently from the effort to repress them. This is a charac- 
ter of the feelings and manner of their development which 
deserves to be well considered. 

The strength, as well as. the purity and frequency of the 
desires, should be particularly observed. Those, who are 
called by the Spirit of God, will feel neither faint nor sluggish 
wishes, but strong aspirations of the heart, often eager, ener- 
getic and absorbing, carrying them often before the mercy- 
seat to plead for direction. The desire often becomes so strong 
and eager, that no difficulty can discourage hope, no effort can 
banish the anxiety, and no object can divert the mind from its 
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absorbing interest in the question. This may not be the con- 
stant and uniform character of the desires, but if difficulties 
and doubts attend the inquiry, the strength of the anxiety 
will increase; and whatever may be the intervals of anxiety, 
the intensity of the feelings will increase at each recurrence. 
Men always have some inducements to cherish any desire, 
and to seek any object or employment. In this case the 
should be carefully examined. The deceitfulness of the heart, 
even when partially sanctified, and the subtleties of the adver- 
sary will often perplex and disturb the mind: it will, therefore, 
be necessary to examine, most critically, all the bearings of this 
question. All selfish gratification, all worldly ends, and all 
unhallowed ambition, should be separated from the induce- 
ments to the ministry. There may, sometimes, be difficulty 
in ascertaining the reasons which have the strongest influence 
over the feelings and desires. A tempting adversary, and the 
unsanctified propensities of the heart, may endeavour to cor- 
rupt the desires by mingling secular, or some other improper 
inducements along with the glory of God, in promoting the 
salvation of souls. The inquiry here should be, what are the 
inducements which most naturally occur to the mind, and asso- 
ciate with the desires and feelings? Sometimes an occurrence, 
which has been forgotten, may have excited very early predi- 
lections for the ministry, without any hope of piety existing 
at the time, and without any just sense of the vast importance 
and responsibleness involved in the work. In the course of 
preparation, or in the progress of business, in which such a 
youth may have engaged, the Holy Ghost may have renewed 
and sanctified his heart, and turned his anxieties into another 
channel, and toward a higher object, although involving the 
same office. Then his views and feelings will be associated 
with the glory of God in man’s salvation; but still the accus- 
tomed worldly motives may frequently intermingle with his 
better inducements, and perplex his mind on the question of 
duty. The best remedy and preventive for such perplexi- 
ties, are prayer and watchfulness against unhallowed feelings, 
whether arising from the cause abovementioned, or any other. 
It may be stated that a detection of unhallowed, ambitious 
feelings in the heart, is not conclusive evidence that God has 
not called the man to his work; but if they predominate, and 
form a prevailing habit of the mind, they are utterly inconsis- 
tent with the supposition of a call from God. They belong not 
to the class of feelings and desires induced by the Spirit of 
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God: they militate against the evidence of a call, so far as they 
become habitual and strong, or are indulged. The truth is, 
corruptions will occasionally mingle with the holiest duties, 
and the best desires of men, but they may not be allowed or 
cherished in any degree, nor the fact made an apology for any 
insincerity. Many unholy considerations often trouble the 
Christian, and none more than him who begins to look towards 
the ministry of reconciliation. All the inducements, there- 
fore, as well as the desires, should be examined most seriously 
and devoutly, before the question can be answered, and the 
estimate fully and satisfactorily made. 

Providential cirewmstances are also to be considered, and 
may sometimes have a controlling influence in deciding the 
question. Events in God’s providence may change the rela- 
tions and prospects of an individual so entirely as to leave no 
room for further inquiry. They may remove all probability 
of attaining the requisite qualifications; new responsibilities 
may be brought upon a man in some new relations, which 
militate altogether against preparation for the ministry. Other 
circumstances in providence, may be intended to try the inte- 
grity, perseverance, and energy, of those desires and feelings, 
which tend to the sacred office. They may seem prospectively 
adverse, but are calculated to develope the character and quali- 
fications for usefulness in the sacred work. 

In other cases, events occur which remove obstacles, and 
open the way to gratify a desire long secretly cherished, but 
which seemed to be forbidden by the providence of God. All 
providential circumstances, which have a direct bearing on 
the object in view, should be carefully examined, and prayer- 
fully estimated. But ordinary events should not be made to 
decide questions which require so much personal examination: 
and it may be requisite to state the whole case to some judicious 
friends, for their counsel. 

But let it be remembered, that the obligation is personal, 
and the ministry must be undertaken voluntarily, from one’s 
own conviction of duty. The only reliance on another’s ad- 
vice in this case, which can be allowed, is to aid in discover- 
ing the path of duty; and God employs the sound judgment 
of pious friends, as well as other dispensations of his provi- 
dence in leading to this discovery. But the more indepen- 
dently of all advice the question can be fully and satisfactorily 
settled, the more firm, uniform, and persevering are likely to 
be the efforts in attaining the desired object. 
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There is a class of cases of somewhat frequent occurrence, 
on which we proposed to make a few remarks. We mean 
those in which men have this question pressed upon their 
minds late in life; after the judgment is matured, habits are 
formed and arrangements of business have been made. These 
are often more difficult to decide than any others. But some 
of them are the most easy; and we have often wondered at 
the difficulties which press upon minds cultivated and disci- 
plined by education, study, and professional engagements. We 
now allude to such as have received an early education with 
other views, and have been employed in the professions of law 
or medicine, or in the instruction of youth. Sometimes men 
of this description are called to engage in the ministry, and yet 
have great difficulty in deciding the practical question. Per- 
haps it is sufficient to refer their case to another class; and let 
them try their qualifications, the character of their feelings and 
desires, and their circumstances, according to the suggestions 
which we have already made. 

But there are some, who have had less advantages in early 
life, whose minds are tried on this subject. From the nature 
and circumstances of their case, there must be more difficulty 
in solving the question. Perhaps there would be no difficulty in 
deciding on such cases, if there were not great want of ministers 
in actual service. Then, it is fair to conclude, the evidence of 
the call would be so extraordinary and distinct, that there would 
be no room for doubt. This conclusion is in accordance with the 
common procedure of God’s government, in which he adapts 
his directions to the exigency of the times. We could not ex- 
clude all such from the sacred office, nor would we encourage 
them on slight grounds to seek it. 

There are now situations in the Church, which are destitute 
of pastors, and are likely to remain destitute, in which a man of 
sound discretion, vigorous enterprise, ardent piety, and mode- 
rate acquirements in literature and science, might be very use- 
fulin the ministry. It is commonly easy to ascertain the cha- 
racter of a man’s judgment, common sense, piety, and energy, 
at the age now supposed. but if there should be a doubt of 
the character after the maturity of twenty-five or thirty years, 
we should consider it an excluding fact. Of all these qualifi- 
cations, it should be said in such a case, they must be much 
above mediocrity. No man should consider himself called 
away from the common occupations of life, at so late a period, 
whether from agricultural, mechanical, or mercantile pursuits, 
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or from the instruction of youth, unless he is acknowledged to 
possess some qualifications of high order, which give him in- 
fluence in society, and the confidence of the Church. There 
Be is one difficulty, however, which such men should confidently 
| examine. It is the breaking up of established habits and en- 
oie Seen gaging in a new employment, amidst entirely new associations, 
ae oe This is never easily done. Its practicability at every age de- 
a ak pends on the mental discipline and facility of acquiring know- 
Art ae ledge. If, at the age now contemplated, a man’s mind be not 

Ad Oe disciplined to accurate thought, and ready expression, he will 
find it next to impossible for him to be either comfortable or 
useful in the ministry. With a prospect so extremely doubtful, 
ot hae: I no one should consider himself called to undertake the duties 

Det | of the sacred office. 

It is sometimes said, that men of cultivated minds and taste, 
cannot live and be useful among rough, uncultivated, and poor 
people, we must, therefore, have some men of moderate ac- 
quirements, who will be satisfied with coarse fare, uncouth 
manners, and the privations incident to such places. But the 
force of this argument in its principal intention, we deny: it is 
used as an apology for introducing ignorance into the pulpit. It 
is indeed, true, that habits formed in cultivated society, and 
in the acquisition of a thorough education, may lead a man to 
desire a place congenial to his taste, especially as such places 
afford a more dense population, and a larger sphere of useful- 
ness, but it is not true, that he cannot live and labour wherever 
his Master calls him to go. If his heart be thoroughly imbued 
with the love of Christ, and a desire to be instrumental in sav- 
ing precious souls, he will be ready to sacrifice any worldly 
pleasure, and to practise any self-denial involved in a plain 
course of duty. The truth is, such comparisons are out of 
place, when used to justify the introduction of unqualified men 
to the ministry. There can be no apology for introducing igno- 
rance and boorish habits into the sacred office. Piety and 
poverty cannot consecrate such to be instructers and examples 
in the Chureh of God. 

Sull we would -not infer, that no man, without a thorough 
classical education, or the time and means of attaining it, is 
ever called to the gospel ministry. Men, possessing a high 
order of native talent, sound discriminating judgment, ardent 
piety, and persevering industry, may be very useful in this 
office, with a limited stock of learning. Some of our most 
useful men, in active pastoral duties, are of this description. 
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And more of them might be employed to great advantage in 
the Church. But in such cases, the evidences of the call should 
be clear and decisive, leaving no doubt in the mind of the in- 
dividual himself: and we think, in this case, the public estima- 
tion of his character should be well considered. It is a good 
rule for such a man to adopt, that unless the path of duty is 
made very plain before him, he should remain in the employ- 
ment where providence has placed him. When once a man 
has arranged his plan, entered upon his course of business, 
formed, and adjusted his habits to his employment for several 
years, he should have very substantial reasons for leaving a lawful 
employment, and undertaking so entire a change. Examples of 
most disastrous character are not wanting in the ministry, 
where the experiment has been made, with complete failure. 

With these remarks, we commend this whole subject to the 
most careful and devout attention of all such as think of dedi- 
cating themselves to the gospel ministry. We commend it to 
the fervent prayers of the church; and record our earnest sup- 
plication, that the Lord would call, qualify, and send forth able 
and faithful ministers of the New Testament, to supply the 
great deficiency of spiritual labourers in his vineyard. 





Art. IV.—ARABS OF THE DESERT.. 


Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, collected during his 
travels in the East, by the late Joun Lewis BurckHarpt. 
London: 1830. | 4to. pp. 439. 


TuEsE notes of the persevering Burckhardt relate chiefly to 
the Arabs of the desert, and furnish an account of their condi- 
tion as late as 1816, soon after which the author died in Egypt, 
whilst contemplating the exploration of the interior of Africa. 
They are mere memoranda, which might have formed an ap- 
propriate appendix to his volume of travels in Arabia; but as 
they embody a larger number of particulars respecting these 
interesting Nomades, than any other traveller has been able to 
furnish, we shall undertake to condense them for our pages. 

‘The volume commences with a classification of the Bedouin 
tribes of the Syrian desert. Of these the most powerful are 
the Aenezes, who live in the northern part of Arabia; gene- 
rally passing the winter on a plain bordered by the Euphrates; 
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sometimes crossing it and encamping near Bagdad; and in 
the spring usually found towards the frontiers of Syria, stretch- 
ing their line of tents from Aleppo to Damascus. They seldom, 
however, remain on the same spot a longer time than while 
the scanty herbage supplies pasture for their camels and flocks. 
The population of the northern Aenezes is estimated at about 
three hundred and fifty thousand, spread over an extent of 
forty thousand square miles. The number of tents in an 
encampment varies from ten to eight hundred. The tents 
are covered with stuff manufactured from black goat’s hair, 
which is impervious to rain: they are divided into apartments 
for each sex, of which the men’s may be designated as the 
parlour, the women’s as the kitchen. 

The Bedouin’s summer dress consists of a cotton shirt, over 
which a woollen mantle, or a long cotton or silk gown, is 
worn. A turban, made of a square handherchief or shawl, 
completes the male costume. ‘The Aencezes never shave their 
hair, but suffer it to hang in tresses to the breast. They wear 
leathern girdles around their naked waists. In winter they 
put on a pelisse of sheep-skins. The females dress in cotton 
gowns, have large handkerchiefs around their heads, puncture 
their lips, cheeks, and arms, and dye them blue; they are 
adorned with rings in their noses and ears, and with glass or 
silver necklaces and bracelets. 

The most usual weapon of the Arabs is the lance, which they 
procure from Gaza in Palestine, and from Bagdad; sabres, 
knives, clubs, guns and pistols are also in their armoury. 
Many of them have shields and steel coats of mail, with hel- 
mets. 

Flour boiled with water, or camel’s milk; or with butter and 
dates, bread, and dried wheat boiled with butter and oil, con- 
stitute their main diet. Of animals, they eat the gazelle and 
the jerboa; (probably the mouse of Levit. xi. 29. 1 Sam. vi. 4. 
Isa. Ixvi. 17;) on extraordinary occasions, a lamb or camel is 
killed. Wild asses, ostriches, and lizards, are eaten by 
some tribes. The stork, partridge, wild goose, and a species 
of eagle, are also found in the desert. 

Blacksmiths and saddlers are the only mechanics among the 
Arabs, and their’s are regarded as degrading occupations, unfit 
fora native. The men tan their own leather, and the women 
weave their cloth. Their water and milk bottles or bags, are 
universally made of leather. Their property consists principally 
in horses and camels: the wealth of individuals varying from the 
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abject poverty of possessing one camel, to the easy circum- 
stances of thirty or forty, or the opulence of hundreds. The 
fortunes, however, of a race against whom every man’s hand 
is raised, as well as theirs against every man, are necessarily 
precarious: and the invasion of a hostile tribe, an unsuccessful 
attack, or a midnight robbery, often reduces the most wealthy 
to indigence in a single hour. 

‘¢Tt may be almost said that the Arabs are obliged to rob and 
pillage. Most families of the Aenezes are unable to defray the 
annual expenses from the profits on their cattle, and few Arabs 
would sell a camel to purchase provisions; he knows, from ex- 
perience, that to continue long in a state of peace, diminishes 
the wealth of an individual: war and plunder, therefore, be- 
come necessary. The sheikh is obliged to lead his Arabs 
against the enemy, if there be one; if not, it can easily be con- 
trived to make one. [But it may be truly said, that wealth 
alone does not give a Bedouin any importance among his peo- 
ple. A poor man, if he be hospitable and liberal according to 
his means, always killing a lamb when a stranger arrives, giv- 
ing coffee to all the guests present, holding his bag of tobacco 
always ready to supply the pipes of his friends, and sharing 
whatever booty he gets among his poor relations, sacrificing 
his last penny to honour his guest or relieve those who want, 
obtains infinitely more consideration and influence among his 
tribe, than the miser who receives a guest with coldness, and 
lets his poor friends starve. As riches among this nation of 
robbers do not confer influence or power, so the wealthy per- 
son does not derive from them any more refined gratification 
than the poorest individual of the tribe may enjoy. The rich- 
est sheikh lives like the meanest of his Arabs: they both eat 
every day of the same dishes, and in the same quantity, and 
never partake of any luxury unless on the arrival of a stranger, 
when the host’s tent is open to all his friends. They both 
dress in the same kind of shabby gown and messhlakh. The 
chief pleasure in which the chief may indulge, is the posses- 
sion of a swift mare, and the gratification of seeing his wife and 
daughters better dressed than the other females of the camp.”’ 

The Arabs of Sinai are the only tribe who are not robbers 
by profession. An article of dress or furniture may be left 
without risk in the open field. Some years ago one of that 
race bound his own son, and precipitated him from the summit 
of a mountain, because he had been convicted of stealing corn 
from a friend. 
von. m1. No. Il.—2 E 
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‘‘ Bankruptcy, in the usual acceptation of the word, is un- 
known among the Arabs. A Bedouin either loses his pro- 
perty by the enemy, or he expends it in profuse hospitality. 
In the latter case he is praised by the whole tribe; and as the 
generous Arab is most frequently endued with other nomadic 
virtues, he seldom fails to regain, by some lucky stroke, what 
he had so nobly lost.” 

The state of science among them is very low. It is ex- 
tremely rare to find an Arab who can read or write. Most of 
them know the names of the constellations and planets, but are 
not farther advanced in astronomy. Heroic and amatory 
poetry are in high esteem, and is often recited by their min- 
strels to the accompaniment of a sort of guitar. Singing consti- 
tutes a favourite amusement in their religious and other festivals, 
the principal of which is that on the occasion of circumcision. 

Medical knowledge is rare: written charms are in princi- 
pal vogue, and some few indigenous herbs are used. The 
small-pox makes frequent ravages, but vaccination is now 
adopted in Syria, and will probably soon be resorted to by the 
tribes of the desert. ‘The treatment of fevers and diseases of 
the stomach is abandoned, if the applicat'on of red-hot wire, or 
heated wood is not successful. They never practise venesec- 
tion; but in cases of headache draw a few drachms of blood from 
the forehead by incisions. A species of leprosy is still occa- 
sionally found and is deemed incurable. Some are born with 
the disease. The Arabs declare, that if it once commences its 
ravages in a family, it is never eradicated, but that it does not 
descend from the parent to the child, but passing the interme- 
diate generation, attacks the grand-child. The leper is as much 
abhorred and avoided as he was under the Levitical law, and 
this share of the misfortune involves even the uninfected mem- 
bers of his family. Old age is rare. 

The children are trained from their infancy to the indepen- 
dence, toil, and cunning, which will make them distinguished 
thieves and freebooters. The profession of robbery is con- 
sidered honourable, and the term rvodder is one of the most 
flattering distinctions that can be conferred on their youth. 
They are at the same time indoctrinated in the Wahaby reli- 
gion, which our author calls the Puritanism of Islam; the cere- 
monies of which the Bedouins strictly observe; reciting the 
daily prayer, and observing the fast of Ramazan with due aus- 
terity. They dare not touch swine, blood, or corpses. Each 
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family usually sacrifices a camel or seven sheep, for each adult 
person of their number who has died during the year. 

With respect to the peculiarities of the creed of this new sect 
of Mohammedism, Burckhardt was not able to procure full in- 
formation, but has collec ted a hundred and fifty pages of ¢ ma- 
terials for its history.’ It was introduced among the Aenezes 
about thirty years ago, from the Wahaby Arabs, who take 
their name from Abd el W ahab, who, under the impression 
that the true Moslem faith had become corrupted, undertook, 
towards the end of the last century, to restore its pristine 
purity. Saoud was his first convert, married his daughter, 
and became the political chief of the new sect. After the man- 
ner of the great Prophet, they raised an army to correct the 
theological errors of his backslidden disciple s, and their ortho- 
dox arms spread dismay in Arabia. ‘The aberrations charged 
upon Mohammedans were principally these: that they offered 
veneration, almost divine, to the prophet and to many saints; 
invoking them, and paying sacred honours at their tombs. The 
graves of many sheikhs had been covered with small oratories, 
in which the Mussulmans assembled, and at length offered sa- 
crifices in honour of the dead, as saints. ‘The Wahabys made 
these buildings the first objects of destruction in their progress, 
erying out whilst thus engaged, ‘¢God have mercy upon those 
who destroy ed, and none upon ‘those who built them!” Even 
the tomb of Mohammed himself, at Medina, was attacked, but 
its solid structure defied the efforts of the soldiers. The Wa- 
habys charged their apostate brethren with a Pharisaic punctu- 
ality in prayer, purifications, and fastings, w hilst they neglected 
the poor, indulged in forbidden pleasures, disregarded the ad- 
ministration of justice, were too lenient to infidels, indulged in 
inebriating drink and lewdness, and departed grossly from the 
pure morals required by their religion. Wahab did not pre- 
tend to add to, or alter, any of the principles of Islam, but was 
resolutely bent on effecting a return to the strict requisitions of 
the Koran and the Sunne. 

Fanaticism is the same in Arabia as in America. The fol- 
lowers of Wahab went on in their zeal of reformation, until 
they found mortal heresy in the most insignificant innovations. 
Their zeal was directed against the smoking of tobacco, and the 
wearing of rich clothing: ‘the former practice being disapproved 
of by the olemas—the « Fathers” of Moslem—and the latter 
contravening the sumptuary precepts of the prophet himself. 
These rigorous changes, combined with the political power 
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by which they were promoted, were gradually successful until 
the Wahabys governed the greater part of Arabia. Saoud, 
‘¢ father of mustachios,”’ died in middle age, in 1814. He was 
an excellent man for an Arab. He was kind to his family, 
warm and sincere in his friendships, and inexorably just as a 
chief; but his bigotry was so intolerant as to allow no inter- 
course between his sect and the heretical Mussulmans. He 
compelled his adherents by force to punctuality in their devo- 
tions, regularly performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and made 
it a capital offence to break the fast of Ramazan. Among his 
judicious schemes were his efforts to diminish the frequency of 
‘divorces, and to abolish usury. His followers were distin- 
guished by the plainness of their dress and equipage: they re- 
ject music, dancing, singing, and all kinds of games, and live 
with each other on terms of entire equality. 

Polygamy is a privilege of the Bedouins, but few of them 
have more than one wife at once, though each man may divorce 
his wife at pleasure, and re-marry any number of times with- 
out disgracing either himself or his repudiated companion. 
Burckhardt saw men about forty-five years of age, who were 
known to have had fifty wives in this mode of succession. If 
a young man leaves a widow, his brother generally offers to 
marry her; though this is not required by law or universal cus- 
tom. Notwithstanding this disorganizing facility of divorce, 
Arab children hold their parents in great respect, and show 
particular affection to their mothers. 

The independence of the sons of the ¢ wild man’ of Paran, is 
not controlled even by civil government. Each tribe has its 
chief sheikh, and every camp a sheikh, but these officers have 
no power over individuals, and are only selected as leaders in 
battle, and guides in their progresses. Their advice is respect- 
fully reecived, but he does not utter a command. Private 
quarrels are sustained by the respective families of the hostile 
parties, and their dispute is settled by open violence. The Be- 
douin boasts that he has no master but the Lord of the Universe, 
and the most powerful chief would not venture to incur the 
retribution of the friends of the poorest of his subjects, by at- 
tempting to punish him. They have kadis, however, to whom 
they refer their great disputes, and before whom criminal 
offenders are brought, and muleted in sheep or camels for their 
transgressions. 

The law of retaliation is enjoined by the Koran, and the heir 
of a man unjustly slain, is allowed to put the homicide to death. 
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The Arabs haye given a dreadful extension to this privilege, 
under the name of ‘the blood-revenge,’ by which the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased claim expiation from any successive 
generation of the murderer. Sometimes a pecuniary recom- 
pense is accepted in lieu of life, and if it is not, the slayer, with 
all those liable to the blood-revenge, are allowed three days and 
four hours to escape. Many hundred tents are often removed 
in consequence of a single murder, and the fugitives remain in 
exile for ever, if a reconciliation be not effected with the re- 
latives of the dead. Families have thus wandered for more 
than fifty years, and when two generations have passed away 
without an acceptance of the proffered price of blood. 
Burckhardt furnishes a curious account of the thievery of 
these tribes, which is pursued by them as a lawful vocation, and 
with no disgrace attached to detection, as amongst the subjects 
of Lycurgus. We abridge several pages on this subject. 
‘<The Arab robs his enemies, his friends, and his neighbours, 
provided that they are not actually in his own tent, where their 
property is sacred. To rob in the camp or among friendly 
tribes is not reckoned creditable to a man; yet no stain remains 
upon him for such an action, which is, in fact, of daily occur- 
rence. Ifan Arab intends to go on a predatory excursion, he 
takes with him a dozen friends. When they reach the camp, 
three of them go at midnight to the tent that is to be robbed; 
one excites the attention of the watch-dogs, and by flying be- 
fore them withdraws them from the camp. A second advances 
to the camels, who are lying before the tent, cuts the strings 
that confine their legs, to prevent their rising, and makes as 
many rise as he wishes, which they always do without the least 
noise. He then has only to lead one, the rest follow him out 
of the camp. The third companion, stands in the mean time, 
before the tent-door, ready, with a club, to knock down any 
person who might come forth. Having gotten them from the 
camp, each seizes a tail of the strongest of the camels, which 
puts the animals on a gallop, and they are thus dragged to the 
rendezvous of the party. If the adventurous three are surround- 
ed before they escape, the rabiet or first one seized is asked, 
(the question being usually accompanied by some blows on the 
head) on what business he has come; to which the common 
reply is, «I came to rob, God has overthrown me.’ He is then 
taken into a tent and beaten till he renounces his dakhei/—that 
is the privilege allowed every person in danger, of touching a 
third person, or any thing he has about him, spitting on him, 
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or throwing a stone upon him, exclaiming at the same time ‘I 
am thy protected:’ whic ‘h obliges this third person to defend 
him, which he does at all hazards. This renunciation is valid 
only for one day, and must be renewed every successive day. 
The captive is then placed in a kind of grave in the ground of 
the tent, as long as his body, and about two feet deep, where 
he is chained by his feet, his hands tied, and his hair twisted 
to two stakes, and fastened in the ground. Poles are then laid 
across, and heavy articles heape ‘:d on them, leaving him only a 
small space for breath. He is kept thus—sometimes six months 
—until his captor exacts the utmost ransom the radiet can pay, 
which generally includes his whole property. If, howev er, he 
can contrive to spit at any one in the tent, or even receive a 
morsel of bread from a child, or eat part of the same date with 
another person, without the renunciation of dakheil, he is in- 
st: intly released, though the patron thus made be one of his cap- 
tor’s household. Sometimes a female relation has been known 
to come secretly to the tent of the captive, with a ball of thread, 
tie one end to the foot of the prisoner, or throw it in his mouth, 
and then winding it off till she comes to another tent, awakes 
the owner, touching him with the thread, and telling him that 
it is under his protection. He is obliged to rise, follow the 
clew, and claim the prisoner as his dakheil. If any man should 
hurt the dakheil of another, his whole property would not be 
thought by the kadi suflicient to atone for such an offence— 
greater than if he had i injured the protector himself.’ 

‘¢When the robbers believe they are likely to be detected, 
or from any other cause, abandon the enterprize, they enter 
any of the tents, awake the people in it, and declare, ‘We are 
robbers, and wish to halt.’ «You are safe,’ is the reply. A 
fire is immediately kindled, coffee pr epared, and breakfast 
placed betore the strangers, who are entertained as long as they 
choose to stay. At their de ‘parture, provision is given to them 
sufficient for their journey home. Should they meet on their 
return, a hostile party of the tribe, which they had intended to 
rob, thei ir declaration, ‘We have eaten salt in such or such a 
tent,’ is a passport that ensures them a safe journey; or, at all 
events, the testimony of their host would release them from 
the hands of any Arabs, whether of his own or some friendly 
tribe. ”’ 

Hospitality is the most sacred virtue of the desert; and it is 
stated, that a violation of these rites has not occurred within 
the memory of any living person. ‘The life and property of a 
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stranger may be safely confided to an Aeneze; and however 
importunate the guides may be for presents, they are most 
punctiliously faithful to their employers. Yet, such is their 
inordinate love of gain, that no dependance is to be placed on 
their veracity in matters of merchandise; and they cheat each 
other at every opportunity. They are not chargeable, as a 
nation, with any excess of sensuality; being rather abstemious 
than otherwise. In his tent, the Arab is lazy and indolent, 
leaving his wife and daughters to perform the drudgery of 
the domestic concerns: but seated on his mare, no toil is too 
great for him. A striking characteristic of the Bedouin is his 
patience under poverty and suffering. He is too proud to show 
discontentment or to utter complaint: never begs for assistance, 
but strives with his utmost labour to retrieve his losses. Their 
belief in fate and a controlling Providence, enables them to meet 
every adversity, with a stoical endurance. But this resigna- 
tion does not lead the Arab, as it does the Turk, to apathy; 
they are incited to stronger exertion by calamity, and reproach 
the Turks with the proverb, ‘He bared his back to the mus- 
quitoes, and then exclaimed, God has decreed that I should be 
stung.’ 

We do not find many new illustrations of the natural history 
of the Bible in this volume. The female camel is the most 
valuable possession of the Arab, and next to it in estimation, is 
a fleet mare. With respect to the capability of camels to endure 
the want of water, it is said, that this faculty varies accord- 
ing to their different races: those from cold climates requiring 
drink every second day; but that all over Arabia four whole 
days in summer, or possibly, in some cases, five, constitute the 
utmost extent of time that they can endure the privation. In 
the winter they seldom drink, excepting when on journeys; 
the early succulent herbs supplying them with sufficient moist- 
ure. ‘There is no territory, however, according to this travel- 
ler, in any route through Arabia, where wells are farther dis- 
tant from each other than three and a half days journey. He 
never knew of water being found in the stomach of a slaughter- 
ed camel. He heard an incredible tradition of a camel travel- 
ling two hundred and fifty miles in a day, but had every reason 
to trust another account of a camel, which, for a wager, went a 
hundred and twenty-five miles in eleven hours. He says, that 
the natural gaits of a camel are not so swift as those of the 
horse: that its natural pace is an easy, gentle amble of about 
five miles an hour, at which rate it will continue for many 
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days and nights. Messengers have thus reached Aleppo from 
Bagdad, a journey of twenty -five days for caravans, in seven 
days; and from Cairo to Mecca, a usual journey of forty-five 
days, in eighteen days, without changing their animals. 

Locusts abound in the desert; sometimes ravaging all the 
vegetation, and even penetrating the dwellings, and devourin 
the leathern vessels. As they come invariably from the East, 
the Arabs suppose they are produced by the waters of the Per. 
sian Gulf. ‘They are still used for food when boiled, salted, 
and dried. Mr. Madden says, they are often ground and made 
into bread. Burckhardt mentions, that the general impression 
of the abundance of horses in Arabia, is very erroneous. The 
breed is limited to the fertile pasture grounds, such as those in 
Mesopotamia, on the banks of the Euphrates, and the Syrian 
jlains. He supposes, that the aggregate number in all Arabia, 
as bounded by Syria and the Euphrates, does not exceed fifty 
thousand. 

We cannot go farther into the details furnished in the notes be- 
fore us. The outlines we have given are sufficient to show, that 
the character of this people has not been changed in the thirty- 
seven centuries, which have elapsed since the angel of the Lord 
proclaimed to the exile-mother of their ancestor—‘ Behold, 
thou art with child, and shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name 
Ishmael, because the Lord hath heard thy affliction: and he 
shall be a wild man, his hand against eve ry man, and every 
man’s hand against him: and he shall dwell in the presence of 
his brethren.’ The tribes of the desert are the living proofs of 
the faithtulness of Him who heard Abraham’s prayer, and an- 
nounced, ‘ Behold, I have blessed Ishmael, and will make him 
fruitful, ‘and will multiply him exceedingly: twelve princes 
shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation.’ 




































ArticLe V.—MEMOIR AND SERMONS OF THE REV. 
EDWARD PAYSON, D. D. 


1 Memoir of the Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., late Pastor 
of the Second Church in Portland. By Asa Cummings, 
Editor of the Christian Mirror. Second Edition, Boston, 
Crocker & Brewster. New York, J. Leavitt, 1830, 8vo. 
12mo. pp. 400. 

Sermons by the late Edward Payson, D. D., Portland. 
Shirley and Hyde, 1828, 8vo. pp. 503. 


We think that no man can rise from the perusal of the works 
which we have placed at the head of this article, but with deep, 
and in some respects, melancholy emotions. It will not be so 
much, that he has been conversing with a man naturally of 
melancholy temperament, though it will not be strange if he 
rises with some of the shades hovering over him, which occa- 
sionally darkened Payson’s path. It may not be, that he is 
looking upon the only memorials that remain of a personal 
friend. But it will be, that this shining light, so far as the earth 
is concerned, is extinguished; that this burning, rapid, etherial 
heaven-born spirit, that so well knew the way to the human 
heart, and so faithfully rebuked crime, and so victoriously 
raised the standard of the Messiah whenever he went forth to 
spiritual battles, has gone where the din of conflict is unheard. 
That warrior sleeps in death. He left the scene at an early 
age, and left it too, we fear, because he did not hear the cau- 
tious voice of prudence, till it was too late. The tongue sleeps 
in death, unable to speak for its master; and the eye is closed 
unfeared by the sinner, made speechless and dim to all human 
appearance, by a zeal too ardent for the frail body, and by dis- 
regarding the lessons of colder, but more useful wisdom. 

These works are all that remain as memorials of this faithful 
and successful minister of the Gospel. To us he was personally a 
stranger. Yet we had heard of his name; and as a most successful 
and pungent preacher, his fame was known extensively in the 
churches of this country. As a tribute to his well earned repu- 
tation, he was invited to two of the most important stations in 
our land. And we doubt not, that it will be conceded that he 
was one of the most successful preachers that have adorned the 
American pulpit. We know the disadvantages under which 
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we attempt to form an estimate of character, when we have 
only the embodied form of thought; when we sit down as 
critics to review, with hearts cold and barren, the doings of 
a man of singular piety; when we have not seen the man, nor 
been admitted to the confidence of private friendship, nor heard 
his voice in the thronged assembly, nor beheld the kindling of 
his eye, the fervor of action, the power of the persui asion that 
bears men onward to the point at which it aims. 

Yet we sat down not so much to look at the man, as to search 
for the elements of suecess in the gospe ‘| ministry. With that 
view, we have turned over the pages of these wor ks with singular 
interest, and we propose to lay the re ‘sults of our reflections be- 
fore our readers. We wish to concentrate on our pages the rays 
of light, whether they glow in the North, or burn in the South, 
or strike upon us aslant from the regions of the se tting sun, that 
we may hold up before the ministry now in the field, and those 
who are soon to enter the field, every great and iNustrious ex- 
ample of men, who, in the religious « ‘ause have nobly toiled 
and died. We see already in action, many who are called to 
the grand work of proclaiming, like Payson, saving truth to 
mankind; and, an unusual portion of them men in comparative- 
ly carly life; and it is with no invidious intention, that we say, 
we desire to sce burning in their bosoms, more of the godlike 
spirit which animated the heart of this suecessful man of God. 
We see rising around us, many, who will soon stand as he did, 
the ambassadors of peace to a dying world; and we desire as 
much as may lie in us, by the e xample of such men, to impress 
upon them the truth, that the ministry is the grandest of all 
human employments; but gr and only, when it concentrates to 
the single purpose of saving souls, every original faculty of 
thought, and every energy which the utmost stretch of all the 
powers may impart; and most grand when it weeps, like Pay- 
son, over dying men, and finds out the seeret place of tears, 
and bears upon the conscience all of tenderness and awe fur- 
nished by the condition here, and the impe ‘nding doom here- 
after; and when, by the grace of God, it draws hosts of weep- 
ing sinners to the altars and the eross. 

Of Payson as a man, we propose to say little. They who 
wish to know what he was, will find a most interesting por- 
traiture in the litthe volume which sketches his life. We wish 
that our humble reeommendation, would avail enough to put 
this biography into the hands of eve ry minister in the land. 

We do not speak of Dr. Paysen as a man of splendid origi- 
nal endowments. Aside from what. m; iy be considered as the 
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moral part of his character, we do not know that he would 
have been particularly eminent. He possessed a sound under- 
standing; a mARBOULINE, thorough, and what Locke ealls, ‘large 
roundabout sense,’’ a lively imagination, a memory remarka- 
bly tenacious, and a pooner of employing full and flowing i im- 
agery to illustrate and adorn, what he wished vividly to pre- 
sent. This last trait, in a special manner, we think, was much 
increased by his religious feelings. He was one of the in- 
stances, where the heart prompte ‘d the man to look at all things 
as fre a from the hand of God. Creation was seen to be spread 
out before him, to win him to ardent devotion; and as his eye 
rested on those works, he drew trom them arguments and illus- 
trations, to bear upon the consciences of men, and win the wan- 
dering world to God and heaven. 

That Payson might not have risen to eminence in other pro- 
fessions, we do not deny. But we think, that neither at the 
bar, nor in the senate, would he ever stood as high as in the 
sacred ministry. It was not that his talents were, by nature, 
peculiarly fitted for the desk; it was, that the ‘vy were devoted 
without reserve to the honour of God; that every attainment 
was consecrated; that every power of thought was directed to 
the great purpose of saving men from death. Religion, in his 
ease, as it might do in every case, called up energies that would 
otherwise have been dormant: gave vigour to what at the bar, 
or in the political assembly, might have been no more than or- 
dinary pleading, and no singularly eminent powers of debate; 
and urged the mind onward to new tracks of thought, and led 
him to task all the powers of invention to find access to the 
heart of man. There is, we think, no fact better established, 
than that piety may thus of itself urge the mind onward into 
otherwise unknown fields of thought; and give resurrection to 
powers of mind that might have otherwise slept for ever. It is 
to the human faculties, what the rays of a vernal sun are to the 
material creation. It scatters the chills of the long dreary 
frosts; quickens into motion the juices long congealed; dissolves 
the far-spre ‘ading snows; carpets the earth with living green; 
fills the air with perfumes, and the groves with me lody; ; and 
excites into rapid and lovely being far spread wastes and soli- 
tudes that slept in the chills of death. The love of God res- 
tores the vital functions to the heart dead in sin; opens the 
blind eyes on the beauty of new worlds; unstops the ear to the 
harmony of the skies, and spreads out fields of thought, where 
the mind may for ever range, and the { fancy expatiate in bound- 
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less regions. When this principle seizes upon a man devoted 
to the holiest work among mortals, it impels him onward to 
immense sacrifices to rescue the guilty; and calls up every 
slumbering faculty to save a world from wrath. The very 
occupancy of the mind with a vast theme, expands it powers. 
The very passage of a arge conception, or holy purpose, through 
the soul, leaves a vivifying power in its track. The very aim 
to effect a gigantic undertaking, gives birth to energies not sus- 
pected of having a being: and frequently amazes the world 
with the display of powers that were not supposed to have had 
an existence. 

Nor are we speaking of any unnatural, or uncommon ope- 
rations of mind. We have only to cast the eye over the world, 
and see how the pressure of some vast thought, or the pent-up 
action of some quickened faculty, or some compelling and 
awlul array of dangers, have quickened into being powers that, 
but for such compulsory process, would for ever have slum- 
bered and have been unknown. Milton long revolved the 
great purpose of ‘* writing something which the world would 
not willingly suffer to die.’? The result was, that he laid all 
the treasures of ancient learning under contribution, and ranged 
the earth and the heavens, and reared a monument in Paradise 
Lost, that shall rise with increasing majesty to the end of time. 
The pressure of the hosts of Xerxes almost on the single arm 
of Leonidas, brought forth prowess that has rendered him the 
model of the defenders of freedom in every clime. The snows 
of the Alps lying in the path of the youthful Napoleon, un- 
crossed by armed men, except by the daring Hannibal, were 
no barrier to the inventive genius of the beardless hero, when 
the mild skies of Italy, and the spoils of the once splendid capi- 
tal of the world, were before him. Our own great chieftain in 
battle—he that has become the model of the world when in 
arms, and that has rendered dim the illustrious names of ancient 
defenders of freedom—fixed his eye on the independence of his 
country, and the pressure of the vast emergency gave firmness 
to his soul, and vigour to the arm nerved for war. In peace 
he would always have shone. But no ordinary perils of war, 
no love of glory, no will of a despot, could have brought forth 
the vast powers in battle, which are now the admiration of the 
world. We might look over the history of all illustrious men; 
we might take them one by one, and fix the eye on some 
single great purpose which has fired the imagination, nerved 
the arm, or called forth latent powers for purposes of debate, 
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or science, or glory. And we shall find that this is the great 
commanding principle which gives birth to these powers, and 
develops the otherwise latent faculties of the soul. It is this 
which determines the character of the man, Other circum- 
stances might have made of the same original stamina, a dif- 
ferent man; called forth different powers, or led him to wield 
them for different ends. In the yast abyss of efernity, they 
may yet be called forth; and we think it no improbable, or 
far fetched supposition, that the new circumstances of the re- 

deemed in heaven, may give manifestation to latent energies of 
thought, of the possession of which, men on earth were uncon- 
scious; and one part of the eternal advance of the blessed, may 
be the developing of what there was not time or circumstances 
to call forth on the earth. 

Now it is the conception of some such exclusive purpose, that 
we think, gives character, and success, to the more successful 
among the ministers of God. It is, that the mind becomes fixed 
on the all-absorbing themes of the profession; and that from 
the nature of the profession, the single purpose must develop 
whatever of eloquence, or feeling, or reasoning, or fancy, the 
soul may possess that can be brought to bear on the w ork. Na- 
poleon was seized with the love of empire, and all the qualities 
of mind which he ever exhibited, can be traced to this single 
purpose, as if ¢Azs was the forming hand that had shaped every 
power of his mind. If we could conceive this object to have 
been removed from him, and all the faculties which were de- 
veloped with reference to it, all our conceptions of tndividu- 
ality in the man, would be at once annihilated. Howard was 
seized with a vast project of benevolence; and all we Anow of 
him is confined to the single project. Byron, was fired with 
the love of song—song of a singularly dark and misanthrophie 
hue; and to conceive this peculiar aim of this gifted bard, 
stricken out, annihilates all that we know of Byron. Ledyard, 
early fixed his mind on schemes of hazard, and travel; and 
we cease to have any idea of the man, when we forget his de- 
scending the Connecticut river in a canoe; his encountering 
alone the snows of Siberia; and braving, for an object equally 

valueless to himself, the sands of the Equator. Now who can 
maintain, that had there been in some of these instances, a re- 
versal of the project or designs of this life, there would not 
also have been a different dev elopment of powers? Or, rather, 
who will maintain that any thing like these peculiar faculties 
would have been developed, if some other great principle had 
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seized _ the mind? Say, that Nopoleon, or Howard, or 
Ledyard, had possesse ‘d only the common purposes of the men 
of their sank in early life, and their names would now, with 
those of unnumbered millions, have been forgotten. When we 
speak of ministers of the gospel, with any reference to the pro- 
per effect of their great work, we instinctively look at the gr: asp 
which the great purpose of saving man, has taken on the soul, 
and that is the guage which we have learned to apply to the 
success of their preaching, and to the developement of their 
talents. It is from this fact, that among all the great men who 
have made a permanent and vast impre ssion on the world, we 
discern similar talent, similar spirit, and similar sueeess. They 

belong to a single order; they are placed, in the classifications 
of men, by themselves; they have certi iin great features which 
we can contemplate as be longing to that order, and that only. 

The mind instinctively fixes on such men as Paul, and Luther, 
and Calvin, and Knox, and Edwards, and the Tennants, who 
seem to have been struck out in the same act ot creation, by 
the hand of God, and placed on an elevation above all other 
men. ‘To the end of time they will stand apart from the world 
beneath them. The single great purpose which has armed 
their minds, far more than any original stamina of intellect, has 
given all that we know of their names, and 4u7¢ for that purpose, 
they might have been unknown. Such a man, in his spirit at 
least, we think also was Payson. 

Now, in contemplating such an order of men, there are 
certain great features which we think have been developed by 
the purpose of being faithful to God and man, in the work of 
the ministry. ‘These are high endowments, which we love to 
contemplate more than we do the endowments of any other 
gifted mortals. Our chief pleasure i in looking at the ministry, 
is, in the contemplation of this devoted class of men. We dis- 
eern in them, a grand elevation of soul, a common freedom 
from narrow-minded prejudice, a noble and daring indepen- 
dence above what in other professions, and among inferior 
men, trammels thought; an eye steadily fixed on the great 
object; an indomit able re sisting, and an unf: uling surmounting 
of obstacles that lie in their path; and a steady summoning of 
every faculty to the great purpose of sav ing men. We dis- 
cern there, a char ity which ascends above petty differences ot 
opinion; and which embraces all who love the Lord Jesus. 
Defenders of truth the ‘'y Were; gigantic strugglers for the tree- 
dom of the human mind; and for libe rty from long and inglo- 
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rious thraldom; but they struggled where they expected an 
impression to be made, whether in victory or defeat, on mil- 
lions of human spirits, and on the perpetual welfare of man. 
It has been with no small measure of saddening emotion, that 
we have compared the mighty strugglings of that devoted body 
of men, and their gigantic efforts for intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, with the contests of other theologians, defending 
points of truth, with equal zeal, and in fierce debate, but de- 
fending them as mere abstract matters of conflict, putting forth 
Herculean strength to gain the vietory, but most Pygmean 
endeavours really to benefit mankind. Such, unhappily, we 
think, have been too many of the conflicts which have dis- 
tracted the churches of our Lord Jesus. We regard the time 
as hastening on, when, in every denomination, men of this 
high rank, shall arm themselves for the tremendous conflicts 
which await the church with the dark, unfettered spirits of 
Atheism and Deism, of licentiousness and crime, that are 
b/ 

marshalled for the battle, and that come up on the land to defy 
the armies of the living God. 

Payson we esteem to have been a man of this elevated rank, 
if not in the first order of native endowment, of the first order, 
at least, in the spirit which we believe will be prevalent as we 
approach the long anticipated days of brightness, which await 
the Church even while m/i/ant. In presenting an outline of 
his memoirs we wish to set him as a man, a christian, and a 
pastor, before our readers, and to offer some suggestions on 
the seeret of his success. 

We would remark, then, that few men in the ministry, 
have been so extensively blessed as Dr. Payson. The follow- 
ing summary of his suecess during the time that he was the 
Pastor of the church in Portland, is given by his biographer. 

‘*In no year of his ministry, did his church receive less than ten new 
members, and in only one year so small a number ; while, at another 
time, the yearly increase was seventy-three, and in the year of his 
death, seventy-nine ; and the average number was more than thirty-five 
a year during the whole of his ministry. If there were an entire suspen- 
sion of divine influences at any time, it was of temporary duration, 
Judging trom the accessions made to the church, there must have been 
aconstant and gradual work of God, If the term of his ministry be 
divided into periods of five years, the number added in each period dif- 
ters from that of every other period, by a comparatively small number. 
Lhe difference is in favour of the first two periods, when, with fewer 
bodily infirmities, he ceased not daily, and from house to house, to testify 
repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” p. 341. 


It should be remembered, that in addition to this, he was 
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engaged in several revivals of religion, and was the instrument 
of producing them in several neighbouring parishes. 

Now, when we look at Dr. Payson with reference to the 
success with which it pleased God to crown his labours, one of 
the first things that strikes us, is his familiar acquaintance with 
the sacred Scriptures, and his profound reverence for the 
Book of God, above all systems of human framing, and all the 
speculations of men. “He did not,’’ says his biographer, 
««deery systems of divinity as useless, but regarded them with 
watchful jealousy, and felt it unsafe to trust to them.” If we 
were to judge of the sermons, which have been presented to 
the public as specimens of his manner of addressing men, we 
should think that few men have ever lived, who more un- 
shrinkingly advanced what he honestly believed to be in the 
Bible. ‘The impression is irresistible, that his practice was to 
look at the Bible with reference only to its legitimate meaning; 
fearlessly to form his judgment of its proper interpretation, 
alike unawed by the fear of sinners and the apprehension that 
the word of God would lead him into error; and with the full 
belief that any truth of the Bible, would be found secured by 
its great originator and locator, from contravening any other 
proposition of revelation. He seems to have felt it to be his 
duty, to separate a single portion of truth from all other truths; 
to give it its just point, and edge; to remove the obstructions 
in its way to the heart; and then to have suffered it to make its 
appropriate impression, with the deep conviction, that God 
would shield his own truth, and that one section of it could 
not be found contradictory to another. On the subject of his 
reverence for the sacred Scriptures, his biographer has re- 
marked: 

_‘* Most men, however discordant their principles, profess to have de- 
rived them from the Scriptures; but with Mr. P. this was something 
more than pretence. ‘lhe Bible was with him the subject of close, 
critical, persevering, and, tor a time, almost exclusive attention, his read- 
ing being principally confined to such writings as would assist in its eluci- 
dation, and unfold its literal meaning. In this manner he studied the 
whole of the Inspired Volume, from beginning to end, so that there was 
not a verse on which he had not formed an opinion. ‘This is not asserted 
at random, It is but afew years since, that, in conversation with a can- 
didate for the ministry, he earnestly recommended very particular and 
daily attention to the study of the Scriptures, and enforced his counsel by 
his own experience of the advantages which would accrue from the prac- 
tice, He observed that before he commenced preaching, he made tt his 
great object to know what the Bible taught on every subject, and, with 
this purpose, investigated every sentence in it so far as to be able to give 
an answer to every man who should ask a reason for it.”” p. 59. 
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And in his diary 


‘*T have long been in a lethargy, but I trust God is now bringing me 
out of it. Find great and unusual sweetness in the Bible, of late, for 
which I have long been praying; and likewise a deeper sense of the im- 
portance of time, another blessing for which I have long been seeking. 
I'he enemy, taking advantage of my great weakness, threw me intoa 
most sinful frame of mind; but on application to him who stills the 
waves, the tumult of my mind was stilled, and there was a great calm. 

** Was assisted in prayer through the day. My heart seemed ready 
to break with its longings after holiness. Found unusual sweetness in 
reading the Scriptures.” p. 121, 

Our object, is rather to exhibit Payson as a Paséor than as 
a private christian. But the two things are so inseparably 
blended, that it is proper to remark here, that he was by na- 
ture, endowed with singular sensibility, that he was deeply 
susceptible of the tender and thrilling emotions of the soul; 
that his whole temperament was one eminentily ardent; and 
that as a result, in his religious feeling he was subject to al- 
ternate depressions and elevations. His mind was seldom 
borne calmly and coolly onward to an object. He grasped it 
at once, with every faculty; put forth all his powers; and of- 
ten exhausted himself in the effort, and sunk into something 
like despondency. As the result of a mind so finely strung, 
he was subject to seasons of deep and most painful depression. 
Many of his expressions in his diary remind us of the over- 
whelming emotions of Brainard. And connected with this, 
we may here add, that his dying raptures, have probably been 
unequalled by the anticipated joys of heaven enjoyed by any 
saint, for centuries in the church. It would be useless to 
speculate on the value of a temperament like his, compared 
with the more staid and plodding intellects and hearts that la- 
bour long and patiently before they see the result of their labours. 
This we may say, that in the case of Payson, it is all that we 
have to contemplate of the man. Never did he utter a more 
certain truth, than when he said he dived ‘‘extempore.”? His 
powers kindled and burnt with intense radiance; all his facul- 
ties were urged onward to the object immediately in view; and 
when that object was accomplished or removed, the same in- 
tensity was turned inward and preyed upon the singularly sen- 
sitive nervous frame. In him we find a most striking indivi- 
duality. He is placed beyond limitation in his movements; nor 
should we consider a structure of mind that could imitate him, 
an eminently happy endowment. Yet there are some things 
remotely allied to this sensitive and even melancholy tempera- 
ment, that had so direct a bearing on his ministerial success 
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and character, that it is our duty to present them to our rea- 
ders. 

This sensitiveness and ardour, was connected with a deep and 
most affecting view of the dreadful enormity of sin. From 
the following expressions in his diary, we believe that few men 
have ever felt so much of the sense of the awful depravity of 
the human heart. 


‘*June 16. Had no heart to confess my sins; could find no words which 
would do any thing towards it. Saw no hope—scarcely any possibility of 
being either happy or useful. Tried all day to study, but could neither 
write nor read, and was completely discouraged. It seemed as if I must 
give up preaching. 

‘* June 17. Had some life this morning, but was harrassed with wan- 
dering thoughts, Seemed to myself more vile than any other creature 
existing. Expected an occasion for a funeral sermon, yet could effect 
nothing. Seldom, if ever spent a more painful day. Was ready to say, 
What profit shall we have, if we pray unto him; for I prayed once and 
again, but found no relief. In the evening, felt a little better, but then 
was ready to sink, and seemed fit for nothing but to be fuel for God’s 
wrath.” 

‘* June 19, Suffered more of hell to day then ever I did in my life. O 
such torment! I wanted but little of being distracted. I could neither 
read, nor write, nor pray, nor sit still.” p. 87. 

**June 22. Very unusual degrees of fervor this morning. Very unwell 
all day, and did little in my study. In the evening was overwhelmed 
with a sense of my own unworthiness. O how wretchedly my life pass- 
es away!” p. 88, 

**July.20. Overwhelmed, sunk, discouraged with a sense of sin. All 
efforts s@emed to be in vain. Discoveries of my vileness, instead of 
humbling me, as might be expected, only excited discouragement and 
unbelief; while the manifestations of God’s love only make me proud and 
careless, my wretched soul cleaves to the dust.” 

** July 22. O, what an inconcievable abyss of corruption is my heart. 


What an amazing degree of pride and vanity, of selfishness and envy, 
does it contain.” p. 91, 


Again: 


**T would not part with the privilege of preaching Christ crucified 
to perishing sinners, and of administering to the consolation of God’s 
afflicted people, to be made monarch of the world. But O the ago- 
nies, the unutterable, inconceivable agonies, which must be endured 
by those who attempt, with such a heart as mine, to perform this work. 
I shudder with horror, to think of the scenes through which I have been 
obliged to pass, and shrink back from those through which I must yet 
we before I reach the rest prepared for the people of God. It is, 
loweyer, some comfort, that the time, when I shall quit this scene of 
trial, cannot be far distant. Nature cannot long hold out under what I 
endure; and I trust that, ere many years, I shall be safe in the grave, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. If, 
meanwhile, | may be preserved from insanity, and from wounding the 
cause of Christ, by falling into open wickedness, it is all I ask for, and 
perhaps more than I have any reason to expect, It isa dreadful thought 
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that no Christian on earth, however holy, humble, and watchful he may 
at present be, has any security against falling into open sin before he 
dies, As to resolving that we will not thus fall, it avails nothing. As 
well might a stone resolve not to fall, when the power which upheld it 
is removed.” p. 166, 167. 


Yet from these states of deep depression, the transition was 
often sudden to the highest exercise of the Christian life. Im- 
mediately after such views respecting his own state, we find 
him giving utterance to his feelings in the following language: 


‘* June 25, Thinking it would be more convenient to keep my weekly 
fast on this day, sought the divine presence and blessing. Felt some 
warm affections towards my Saviour at first, but afterwards could neither 
realize my wants, nor pray to have them removed. Continued in this 
frame till towards night, and was then favoured with a deep sense of my 
utter vileness, Was also enabled to plead, even with agony of soul, to 
be freed from the power of a selfish nature. Could not think of being 
any longer subject to it. 

** June 26. Much favoured. Felt insatiable desires after holiness, and 
that I might spend every moment of future life to the divine glory.” 

. 88. 
Pe July 1. Much sweetness in prayer this morning. Felt broken and 
contrite for sin, P.M. Was greatly sunk and depressed. Seemed to 
be a poor, miserable, useless wretch. Went and poured forth my sor- 
rows at the feet of my compassionate Saviour, and found relief. how 
gracious is our God. 

‘* Never before felt so much of the spirit of the gospel. Felt like a 
pure flame of love towards God and man. Self seemed to be almost 
swallowed up. Felt willing to go any where, or be any thing, by which 
God could be glorified, and sinners saved. Felt my hopes of being use- 
ful in the world strengthened. O how lovely, how kind, how conde- 
scendingly gracious did my God appear. Gave myself up to him with- 
out reserve, and took him for my only portion. Blessed be his name for 
this season.” p. 89. ; 

‘* Aug. 15. aw in a sweet, tranquil, thankful frame, blessing God 
for the storm of yesterday, and the calm today. O, how great is his 
wisdom, how great is his goodness! Had faith and freedom in prayer. 
Yesterday, I thought God himself could hardly carry me through. But 
to-day—O how changed!” 


Yet even these emotions were often, not of long continuance. 


‘*It is not,” says his biographer, ‘* without a degree of shrinking, that 
we follow him in his sudden transition from scenes like these into the 
very depths of distress—awaking the following morning, ‘ weak, deject- 
ed, melancholy, regarding himself as useless in the world, born only to 
sin, and abase the mercies of his Saviour and God, to disgrace the reli- 
gion which he preached, and bring dishonour on the blessed name by 
which he was called;’ in a word, ‘oppressed with a load of guilt, so that 
he did not dare to retire to his chamber till driven thither, and even 
there, while prostrate in the dust, could hardly refrain, in the bitterness 
of his soul, from praying to be released from the body.’” p. 90. 


In these deep views of his own vileness; in his communion 
with God in secret; and in his rich and full experience of the 
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eaceful, calm, and triumphant emotions, that result from such 
troubled elements, he was fitted for no small part of his minis- 
terial work. The ocean never appears more grand and sublime, 
than when it is subsiding from the heavings of the storm. The 
landscape never smiles more serenely, than when the clouds 
have passed away from the darkened sky, the thunders have 
ceased to roll, or roll only in distant and subdued murmurs, 
divested of the terror of their crash, and the lightnings dimly 
play on the departing shower, and a full orbed sun smiles on 
hills and vales, and decks the eastern cloud with the ancient 
pledge of God that seed time and harvest should not cease. So 
the calm of the soul; the peace of religion; the joys of antici- 
pated heaven, are never so lively as when dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies have passed away, and all the serenity, 
and safety, and sunshine of the departing shower, visit the soul. 
Such was the experience of Payson; and hence he was equalled 
by few, in administering consolations to those who trod like him, 
these dark and lonely vales, and heard the muttering thunders 
with which he was so familiar, in the stormy sky. His own 
sense of the reason why his trials and conflicts were permitted, 
are thus expressed in a letter to his sister: 


‘We go on here pretty muchas usual. Satan is extremely busy with 
Christians, and a large proportion of our church have been, and still are, 
exercised with the most dreadful and distressing temptations, I now un- 
derstand the reason of my dreadful trials at Marlborough. Had it not 
been for them, I should have been still more unfit for my present situa- 
tion, than I am at present. Often should I be utterly at a loss, what to 
say or think, had not a wise and gracious Master foreseen what I should 
need, and taken measures accordingly. 

‘*He has been pleased, of late, to bless my endeavours to comfort his 
tempted and distressed people with wonderful success. I often stand 
astonished at it myself, and seem to look upon it as a greater honour and 
favour, than even to be owned in the conversion of sinners. If I can be 
permitted to do this, I seem willing to stay and suffer every thing which 
he sees fittolay upon me. But I tremble at what may be the conse- 
quence. Those who find my endeavours blessed to comfort them, of 
course, grow more and more affectionate; and I fear lest they prove 
guilty of creative idolatry, and thus provoke God to wither their gourd. 
[ have warned them of the danger of this in private, and have, at last, 
openly preached against it; but God does not seem to bless it to their 
conviction, and, I fear, we shall both smart for it. He is a jealous God, 
and if his people put a servant in his place, wo be to the poor creature 
who is thus set up against him. Pray for me, therefore, and pray for 
my people. When I ask them to pray for me, they only smile, and reply, 
that I need not cheir prayers. In short, we are all young here, and have 
little experience; and if God does not prevent, we shall rush into all 
manner of extravagance.” pp. 164, 165. 
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It was in these seasons of deep conflicts, and these returning 
periods of peace and joy, that he learned the nature of prayer, 
and caught the spirit of devotion, that rendered him so eminent 
in this part of the services of the sanctuary. We attribute no 
small part of his success as a minister, to his singularly fervent 
devotions, and to the impression left on all men, that such a 
man must be— 


** Much impressed 
‘6 j P hj fi a 
As conscious of his awful charge. 


On this subject, his biographer has recorded these impressive 
and highly instructive remarks: 


‘**'The solemnity and unction of his social prayers, the earnestness and 
variety of argument with which he pleaded at the throne of grace; his 
unyielding importunity for the blessings which he sought, roused atten- 
tion, and drew forth the confession, that ‘the Spirit of the holy God was 
within him.’ ‘God must help him, or he could never pray so,’ said an 
observing man, who had previously professed no regard for religion. 
p-. 94. 

*** You would greatly oblige me by loaning me a copy of your prayer 
to-day,’ said a distinguished lady to Dr. Payson, as he was retiring from 
the house of worship on a memorable occasion, She was surprised on 
being told that it had vanished with the breath which gave it utterance. 
This lady was not an attendant on his ministry, but had come, at this 
time, with the expectation of seeing La Fayette in the assembly, and in 
common with many others, was filled with admiration of the intercessory 
part of the exercises, as differing from all she had ever heard, in rich- 
ness and appropriateness of matter, as well as in fervor of utterance. 
Few, it is believed, ever heard him, for the first time, even in the family, 
or on the most common occasions, without experiencing kindred emo- 
tions. The wonder too, was enhanced, rather than diminished, by every 
repetition of the exercise. ‘To those whose devotions he led for twenty 
years in the sanctuary, in the conference room, by the sick bed, at festi- 
vals, and funerals, every prayer seemed to have all the freshness of 
originality. His resources for this duty appeared to be absolutely inex- 
haustible. There was something in his prayers, powerful to arrest and 
fix attention; something which seized and absorbed the faculties of the 
soul, and separated it, for the time being, at least, from its connexions 
with ‘this present evil world.’ The full, deep, reverent, flexible, sup- 
pliant tones of his voice, as far removed from the cant of the fanatic, as 
they were from the levity of the witling, contributed something to the 
effect of his public devotions.” p. 187. 

** «(God is in heaven, and we upon earth,’ was the great truth which 
stood forth with distinguished prominence in his invocations, confessions, 
pleadings, intercessions, and ascriptions. ‘God is in this place,’ was a 
truth not less vividly impressed on the minds of his auditors, when he 
poured out his soulin prayer. They saw, they felt, that he pleaded with 
a firesent God. His prayers conformed with singular felicity, to his own 
definition of the exercise, which makes it ‘a kind of devout poetry, the 
whole subject matter of which is furnished by the heart; and the under- 
Standing is only allowed to shape and arrange the effusions of the heart 
in the manner best adapted to honour the Being to whom prayer is ad- 
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dressed, and to excite and direct the devotional feelings of his wor- 
shippers.’’ a. 

‘© But a thousand forms, of his prayers even, could never teach ano- 
ther to pray like him. He neither found for himself, nor could he mark 
out for others, a ‘royal road’ to the throne of grace; and the ‘gift of 
prayer,’ for which he was so eminent, was not attained without corres- 
ponding effgrts on his part. It was by his daily retired practice, that 
he became so skilful and prevailing a pleader with his God. There can 
be no doubt on this point. His journal, through several successive years, 
records repeated seasons of prayer for almost every day, together with 
the state of his affections, and the exercise or want of those graces which 
constitute the ‘spirit of supplication,’ It requires much of a devotional 
spirit, even to read these perpetually recurring descriptions of his ‘ wrest- 
ling in prayer,’ of his ‘ nearaccess to the mercy-seat,’ as well as of those 
difficulties which sometimes barred his approach; for, to an undevout 
mind, they would present nothing but a wearisome, disgusting, endless 
monotony. When the inventive character of his mind is considered, its 
exquisite delight in every thing that was original, these records exhibit 
the most infallible evidence of his love for devotion. His continuing 
instant in frrayer, be his circumstances what they might, is the most 
noticeable tact in his history, and points out the duty of all who would 
rival his eminency. There is no magic about it. ‘The arrow that 
would pierce the clouds must go from the nerved arm and the bent bow.’ 
But if prayer, to be successful, must be ardent, so must it be not fitful, 
but habitual.” p. 188, 


We might detain our readers here, if our space would per- 
mit, by exhibiting Dr. Payson as a man singularly devoted to 
God in his family; eminently bearing the Spirit of Jesus into 
all his social intercourse; making it a fixed resolution, that his 
intercourse with his people should be strictly religious; devot- 
ing much time to fasting and prayer; and seizing upon all the 
circumstances of affliction in his own history, and among his 
people, to advance his personal piety, and to promote the cause 
of God. On all these points, however, we are compelled to 
refer only to the interesting Memoirs which we have placed at 
the head of this article. 

Dr. Payson was eminently distinguished as a warm friend of 
revivals of religion. In these scenes are seen most of the man, 
the Christian, the Pastor. And as it is with special reference 
to that subject, that we have wished to present him to the 
ministers of the gospel who may peruse our pages, we deem it 
proper, to exhibit somewhat more at length, his feelings in 
regard to revivals, and the means which he used to promote 
them. Here, however, as his biography is little more than an 
account of his toils to promote the work of God, we must, ol 
course, extract but a small part of what might be presented. 
The desire tor a revival of religion, was one of the most 
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deep-wrought, ever-active feelings in the life of this holy am- 
bassador for God. It seemed to pervade his whole life; to ori- 
ginate all his plans; to keep in lively exercisg all his inventive 
powers; and, in fact, so all-pervading was this feeling, that we 
rise from perusing his memoirs with the feeling, that the most 
that we Anow of Dr. Payson, is, that he lived, toiled, prayed, 
and died, for revivals of religion. As expressive of his destres 
on this subject, we present the following extracts from his 
diary and letters. 


‘‘Never felt more gratitude, more humility, more love to God, and 
benevolence to man, than at thistime. Indulged some hopes that God 
would pour out his Spirit, but hardly expected it. Saw that all the 
mercies I received, were bestowed for the sake of my Lord Jesus alone; 
and that in myself, I was far more deserving of hell than all that happi- 
ness. Could not praise God as I wished, but my soul panted, and almost 
fainted with ardour of desire to glorify him, and be wholly devoted to 
his service.” p. 101, 

** Sept. 27—Sab. Was favoured with great and unusual assistance, 
both parts of the day, and the people were remarkably serious and 
attentive. Came home overwhelmed witha sense of the astonishin 
gocdness of God. Felt grateful, humble, and contrite, and was enable 
to ascribe all the glory to God. In the evening, was favoured with great 
faith and fervency in prayer. It seemed as if God would deny me 
nothing, and I wrestled for multitudes of souls, and could not help hoping 
there would be some revival here. 

‘* Sept. 28.—Found that my labours have not been altogether without 
effect. Was favoured with the greatest degree of freedom and fervency 
in interceding for others. I seemed to travail in birth with poor sinners, 
and could not help hoping that God is about to do something for his glory 
and the good of souls. 

“* Sept. 29.—Was considerably affected with a view of the awful con- 
dition of sinners, and was favoured with some freedom in praying for 
them. I know not what to think, but at present there seem to be some 
indications in Providence, that this is to be my station in the vineyard. 
I desire to bless God that he scarcely suffers me either to hope or fear 
the event, but to feel resigned to whatever he may appoint. 

**Sept. 30.—Felt much of a dependent, confiding, child-like spirit. 
God is doing great things forme. I never enjoyed such a season before, 
as I have for these three days past. My heart overflows with love and 
thankfulness to God, and pity for poor sinners.” p. 106, 

** Jan. 2, 1809.—Rose very early, and enjoyed a sweet season in secret 
prayer. Spent the day in visiting. In the evening felt the worth of souls 
lie with peculiar weight on my mind, and was enabled to wrestle fer- 
vently for divine influence. 

‘Jan. 3.—Was favoured this morning with such a view of the worth 
of souls, that I could not rest at home, but went out to visit my people, 
and stir up the members of the church to pray for divine influences. 
Never felt such love for the people of God, as this day. Seemed willing 
to wash their feet, or perform the lowest offices, because they belonged 
toChrist. Longed, all day, to do something for the glory of God, and 


the conversion of sinners. Wished for health, that I might employ my 
time for God,” 
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‘* Jan. 7.—During the past week, the word of the Lord has been likea 
fire shut up in) my bones. I long to preach, but cannot. O that I may 
be patient and resigned.” p. 142, 145. ; 

‘*1 do not think vou understand my feelings about a revival. Unless 
I am very much deceived, I have no controversy with God respecting 
it. But ought a minister to feel easy while his people are perishing, and 
Christians are dishonouring their Master? Did not Paul feel great heavi- 
ness, and continual sorrow of heart, for his countrymen? All the joy and 
gratitude he felt, in view of what God had done for him and by him, 
could not remove that sorrow. And the prophet would weep day and 
night for the daughter of his people. Instead of feeling less, it seems to 
me that I ought to feel more, and to have no rest. But I do not murmur 
at God’s dealings. I only wonder that he ever did any thing for me or 
by me, and that he his not long since, cast me out of his vineyard. 

“¢* Our unconverted friends should feel that our whole deportment, and 
even our very silence, declares that we earnestly seek their salva- 
tion.” p. 242. 

«‘ Dec. 16.—Since the last date, I have passed through a greater varie- 
ty of scenes and circumstances than in almost any period of equal length 
in my whole life, and have experienced severer sufferings, conflicts, and 
disappointments. Some time in February, I began to hope for a revival; 
and after much prayer for direction, and, as I thought, with confidence 
in God, I took some extraordinary, and perhaps imprudent, measures 
to hasten it. But the event did not answer my expectations at all; and, 
in consequence, I was thrown into a most violent commotion, and was 
tempted to think God unkind and unfaithful. For some weeks, I could 
not think of my disappointment with submission. ‘There were many 
aggravating circumstances attending it, which rendered it incomparably 
the severest disappointment, and, of course, the most trying temptation, 
I had ever met with. It injured my health to such a degree, that I was 
obliged to spend the summer in journeying to recover my health. This, 
however, did not avail, and I returned worse than I went away, and 
plunged in the depths of discouragement. Was obliged, sorely against 
my will, to give up my evening lectures, and to preach old sermons. 
After a while, however, my health began to return, though very slowly. 
God was pleased to revisit me, and to raise me up out of the horrible 
pit and miry clay, in which I had so long lain; and my gratitude for this 
mercy far exceeded all | felt at my first conversion. Sin never appeared 
so odious, nor Christ so precious, before. Soon after this, my hopes oi 
a revival began to return. About a month since, very favourable ap- 
pearances were seen, and mv endeavours to arouse the church seemed 
to be remarkably blessed. My whole soul was gradually wrought up to 
the highest pitch of eager expectation and desire; I had ‘great assistance 
in observing a day of fasting and praver; the annual thanksgiving was 
blessed in a very remarkable and surprising manner, both to myself and 
the church. From these and many other circumstances, I was led to 
expect, very confidently, that the next Sabbath, which was our com- 
munion, would be a glorious day, and that Christ would then come to 
convert the church a second time, and prepare them for a great revival. 
1 had great freedom in prayer, both on Saturday night and Sabbath 
morning; and, after resigning professedly, the whole matter to God, 
and telling him that, if he should disappoint us, it would be all right, 
[ went to meeting. But what a disappointment awaited me! I was more 
straitened than for a year before; it wasa very dull day, both to myself 

and the church; all my hopes seemed dashed to the ground at once, and 
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I returned home in an agony not to be described. Instead of vanquishing 
Satan, I was completely foiled and led captive by him; all my hopes ot 
a revival seemed blasted, and I expected nothing but a repetition of the 
same conflicts and sufferings which I had endured afier my disappoint- 
ment last spring, and which I dreaded a thousand times worse than death. 
Hence, my mind was exceedingly embittered. But, though the storm 
was sudden and violent, it was short. My insulted, abused Master pitied 
and prayed for me, that my faith might not fail; and, therefore, after 
Satan had been permitted to sift me as wheat, I was delivered out of his 
power; and, strange as it even now appears to me, repentance and par- 
don were given me, and I was taken, with greater kindness than ever, 
to the bosom of that Saviour whom I had so insulted. Nor was this all; 
the trial was beneficial to me. It showed me the selfishness of my prav- 
ers for a revival, and my self-deception in thinking I was willing to be 
disappointed, if God pleased. It convinced me that I was not yet pre- 
pared for such a blessing, and that much more wisdom and grace were 
necessary to enable me to conduct a revival properly, than I had ever 
imagined before. On the whole, though the past year has been one of 
peculiar trial and suffering, I have reason to hope it has not been unpro- 
fitable, and that I have not suffered so many things altogether in vain. I 
have seen more of myself and of Christ than I ever saw before; and can, 
at times, feel more of the frame described in E.zekiel xvi, 63, than I ever 
expected to feel a year since. The gospel way of salvation appears 
much more glorious and precious, and sin much more hateful. I can 
see, Supposing a revival is to come, that it was a great mercy to have it 
so long delayed. My hopes, that it will yet come, are perhaps as strong 
as ever, but my mind is on the rack of suspense, and I can scarcely sup- 
port the conflict of mingled anxieties, desires and expectations, Mean- 
while, appearances are every week more favourable, the heavens are 
covered with clouds, and some drops have already fallen, Such are the 
circumstances in which I commence the ninth year of my ministry; and, 
surely, never did my situation call more loudly for fasting and prayer 
than now.” p. 312, 313, 314. a 

‘* Was exceedingly distressed, but felt no disposition to murmur, or be 
impatient. Withdrew to my chamber, to weep and pray. It seemed 
clear, that I was the great obstacle toa revival. I have not ‘* rendered 
again according to the benefit done unto me, but my heart has been lifted 
up; therefore is there wrath upon my people.” Threw myself in the 
dust at God’s feet. Derived some comfort from often repeating these 
words, *I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious.’ It seemed 
sweet, as well as reasonable, that God should be a sovereign, and do 
what he will with his own.” 

So great was his anxiety on this subject, that he regarded 
it—and we doubt not justly—as one of the things which 


preyed upon his health, and hastened him to the grave. 


‘In one conversation he dwelt particularly on the causes which had 
operated to undermine and destroy his health. Among them was his 
great and increasing anxiety for a general and powerful revival of reli- 
gion among his people; his incessant labours to secure so great a blessing, 
and the repeated disappointments he had experienced from year to year. 
We would seem, said Dr. Payson, to be on the eve of an extensive revi- 
val, and my hopes would be correspondently raised; and then the favour- 
able appearances would vanish away. Under the powerful excitement 
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of hope, and under the succeeding depression arising from disappoint- 
ment, my strength failed, and I sumk rapidly under my labours,” 
p. 340, 341. 

In his ardent desires for a revival of religion, Dr. P. 
adopted some measures which, in other hands, at least, are of 
doubtful propriety, and which he himself afterward so es- 
teemed. The following scene occurred at the commencement 
of a revival. 


‘We have a great revival commencing. We have been expecting 
it some time; and, a few weeks since, at the close of a suitable sermon, 
I informed the congregation that I believed God was about to bless us, 
and told them that the quarterly fast of the church was at hand, and 
that, if they would consent to unite with the church in the fast, we would 
meet in the meeting-house, instead of the conference room, where we 
usually assemble on such occasions. At the same time, I invited those 
who were willing to meet the church to signify it by rising. About two- 
thirds of the congregation instantly rose. It was a most solemn scene, 
The church, to whom the measure was altogether unexpected, were 
almost overwhelmed with various emotions, and scarcely knew whether 
to be glad or sorry, to hope or fear. You may well suppose that the 
interval between the Sabbath and the fast was a trying season to me, I 
felt that I had completely committed myself—that my all was at stake— 
that, if a blessing did not attend the measure, every mouth would be 
open to condemn it; and it seemed as if I could hardly survive a disap- 

ointment. I should not have taken such a step, had I not believed that 
had sufficient reason for trusting that God would bear me out in it; and 
I thought if he did not bear me out, I never should again know what to 
expect—never should feel confidence to pray. I expected severe trials, 
but had few fears, of the event. The trials came, but they did not come 
in the way that I expected, and therefore I was surprised and overcome 
by them. ‘The day of the fast was the most dreadful day of my life— 
the day on which I had most dreadful proofs of more than diabolical 
depravity of heart. ‘The meeting-house was full, but things did not go 
on in the manner I had hoped and expected. I thought all was lost; and 
I now wonder that I lived through it—that a broken heart, as Mr. New- 
ton says, disappointed pride and madness are called, was not the conse- 
quence. For some days, I saw and heard nothing encouraging, and my 
distress was unabated; but at the next inquiry meeting, I found more than 
sixty inquirers. This number, within a week, was considerably in- 
creased, and eight or ten have obtained comfort. The prospect is now 
more encouraging than it has been since my settlement. ” 


Another plan for promoting the work of God, is thus de- 
scribed: 


** As to my desires for a revival, I have not, and never had, the least 
doubt that they are exceedingly corrupt and sinful. A thousand wrong 
motives have conspired to excite them. Still I do not believe that my 
desires were ever half so strong as they ought to be; nor do I see how a 
minister can help being in a ‘constant fever,’ in such a town as this, 
where his Master is dishonoured, and souls are destroyed in so many 
ways. You can scarcely conceive how many things occur almost daily, 
to distress and crush me. All these are nothing, when my Master is 
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with me; but, when he is absent, I am of all men most miserable. But 
now he is with me, and I am happy. 

‘We have just set up a meeting on anew plan. Notes, to this effect, 
are put into a box at the door:—‘ A member of this Church desires 
prayers for the conversion of a husband, a child, a parent,’ &c, as the 
case may be. These notes are then read, and prayers are offered. We 
have had but one meeting; the evening was rainy, but nearly forty notes 
were given in, and it was the most solemn meeting we have had for a 
long time. Among the notes were two from persons who think they 
were deceived when they made a profession of religion, desiring prayers 
that they may be truly converted. The Church has also had a day of 
thanksgiving, lately, to acknowledge what God has done for us, and it 
was a comfortable season. ‘These things give me some encouragement; 
but we have been so often disappointed, that I scarcely dare to hope.” 
p. 213. 

Whatever may be thought of these plans, yet they show 
the character of the man. 


** And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged. offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


His own judgment of these measures has been expressed in 
the letter which we have placed on page 236. 

We would most gladly record on our pages, the account of 
the exit from the world of this eminently holy man, and suc- 
cessful preacher of the gospel. But the scene is incapable of 
being presented in an abridged form, and we have not room to 
exhibit the account entire. We can only say, that they who 
have a desire to see what religion can produce in the agonies 
of a long and painful disease; how the triumphs of faith may 
sink the agonies of death into forgetfulness; how it can raise a 
departing soul above all the fears of dying, the pangs of depart- 
ing from beloved friends; and disarm death of its chills, and 
almost wrest the barb from the hand of this fixed, dark, and 
slow-moving monarch; how it can open the eyes upon the 
cloudless glories of an eternal world, will find few such exhi- 
bitions of its power, as he may see in the dying moments of 
Payson. We give a single extract as illustrative of feelings 
which almost make us forget that the spirit which gave utter- 
ance to them was a mortal united to our flesh, and an inhabitant 
of our world. It is from a letter which he dictated to his sister 
a little time before his departure. 

‘* Were I to adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, I might date this 
letter from the land of Beulah, of which I have been for some weeks a 
happy inhabitant. The celestial city is full in my view. Its glories beam 


upon me, its breezes fan me, its odours are wafted to me, its sounds strike 
upon my ears, and its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing sepa- 
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rates me from it but the river of death, which now appears but as an in- 
significant rill, that may be crossed ata single step, whenever God shall 
give permission. The Sun of Righteousness has been gradually draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and brighter as he approached, 
and now he fills the whole hemisphere; pouring forth a flood of glory, 
in which I seem to float like an insect in the beams of the sun; exulting, 
yet almost trembling, while I gaze on this excessive brightness, and won- 
dering, with unutterable wonder, why God should deign thus to shine 


o? 


upon a single worm. A single heart and a single tongue, seem altogether 
inadequate to my wants; I want a whole heart for every separate emo- 
tion, and a whole tongue to express that emotion,” pp. 355, 356, 

In this spirit died that eminently holy man, and successful 
preacher of the gospel. We are not, we think, expressing a 
sentiment contrary to the Bible, when we say to all ministers 
of the Son of God, that such a death was the appropriate and 
regular close of a life of eminent devotedness to God; of his 
long anxieties and toils for revivals of religion; of his single- 
hearted devotedness to one Great Master; and of his unshrink- 
ing fidelity to the souls of men. We ask, is it improper to say, 
that a dike triumphant exit from this world of crimes, and from 
beneath this broad shadow of death that stretches over all lands, 
may not be the inheritance of every man that, like Payson, 
pants for God, like the the hunted deer for the water brook; 
and lives, and moves, and has his being, only to honour God’s 
holy Son in the redemption of men? O how many thorns 
might be plucked from dying pillows by Payson’s living, indo- 
mitable, fidelity!’ How bright a sun might there shed his beams, 
if it had been suffered to shine with a steady radiance on the 
living as well as the dying man of God, if its pure and holy 
lustre were sought by the ministry as intensely in health, as in 
sickness, in the toils of a profession that knows no indulgence 
to be given to the flesh, as well as in the dark moments, when 
the hand of God presses us onward to judgment. 

That this holy man had no faults, we certainly are not dis- 
posed to aver. We reckon among his /eading errors, his dis- 
regard for his health; his want of regularity in the duties of his 
ollice—more especially in his studies; his labouring, when by 
all the rules of prudence, he should have been recruiting his 
exhausted frame; and as a consequence, the fact, that he thus, 
as we think, has abridged, by many years, a life which other- 
Wise might have contined still to urge forward, among men, 
the work of redemption; and extinguished a light, which might 
have shed its beams still farther upon «a darkened world.” 

As our object is chiefly to exhibit Dr. Payson as a minister 
of the gospel, we shail present to our readers an analysis of one 
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of his sermons, as an instance of his fidelity in addressing the 
souls of men. It is the sermon entitled, ‘‘ The difficulty of 
escaping the damnation of hell.’’ ‘The exordium is in the fol- 
lowing words: 


** My hearers, I am not without apprehensions, that the passage, which 
I have chosen for the subject of this discourse, will sound harshly in your 
ears; and that its first effect will be to excite in many breasts, feelings 
by no means favourable to the reception of truth. But it is a passage 
which was uttered by the compassionate Saviour of sinners; and I can- 
not, I dare not, pretend to be more merciful than he; I dare not suffer 
either a false tenderness, or a fear of giving offence, to prevent me from 
calling your attention to his words,—words, which, if properly regard- 
ed, cannot fail to produce the most salutary effects. The words, to which 
I refer, are recorded in Mat, xxxiii. 33.—‘ How can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’” 


After presenting the occasion on which the words were 
uttered, he states the object of the discourse to be, to produce 
a conviction in the minds of his hearers, that their situation 
was exceedingly dangerous; that the obstacles which opposed 
their salvation were exceedingly great and numerous; and that 
the improbability of their escaping the wrath to come, was by 
no means small. 

The first argument which he uses, is, that his hearers were 
even then under condemnation. He observes— 


‘‘It is necessary that you should be roused from that careless, secure 
state, in which all men naturally live; that you should see religion to be 
all-important, and thus be led to attend to it with earnestness. ‘To use 
the language of inspiration, you must be awakened; for with respect to 
your spiritual and eternal interests, you are asleep. Now, it is evident, 
that no man will attend seriously to religion, unless he sees it to be an 
object of importance. No man will exert himself to escape a danger, 
which he does not perceive, no man will think seriously of flying from 
the wrath to come, until he sees that he is exposed to this wrath. And 
it is equally evident, that no man, who, ina spiritual sense, is asleep, will 
see that he is exposed to this wrath, until he 1s roused from his slumnbers, 
until he becomes awake to eternal realities.” p. 288. 


He then adds: 


‘*The speaker has been labouring for many years to effect this object, 
by every means in his power, but with how little success, you well know. 
Nay, more, God has long been using means to rouse you. He has called 
to you, ‘Awake, thou that sleepest; rise up, ye that are at ease; be 
troubled, ye careless ones; wo to them thatare at ease in Zion.’ He has 
enforced attention to these calls by the dispensations of his providence. 
He has sent mercies and afflictions. Many of you he has visited with 
sickness, and thus brought you near to the eternal world; and he has 
caused all of you to witness, in repeated instances, the death of friends 
and acquaintances. But allin vain. You still slumber on, and dream of 
worldly objects, while death is daily approaching to hurry you to the bar 
of God. You still feel a strong unwillingness to have your false peace 
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disturbed, and to commence a religious life. ‘To every messenger of 
God, to every friendly monitor you reply, I pray thee have me excused. 
A little more sleep, a little more slumber, a little more folding of the 
hands to sleep.” pp. 239, 290. 


Ile proceeds to say, that ‘*it is necessary, not only that you 
should be roused to think seriously of religion, but that you 
should be induced to pursue it with constancy and persever- 
ance.”’ On this topic, after a brief illustration, he adds: 


«Here again, we may appeal to your own observation and experience. 
Many of you have, at different times, been roused from your natural 
state of careless security. You have been made to see that religion is 
important. You have felt something of the powers of the world to come, 
and resolved to attend to your eternal interests, But no sooner were 
these impressions made, than they began to be effaced; in a few days, or 
at most, in a tew weeks, they were entirely gone, and your slumbers be- 
came more profound than before. Similar effects of this propensity to 
lose serious impressions you have often witnessed in others. How many 
in this assembly have you seen attending to religion, for a while, with 
earnestness, and then again treating it with entire neglect.” pp, 291, 292. 

Another difficulty, he adds, is that of obtaining a deep and 
thorough conviction of sin. 


‘* How difficult,” says he, ‘‘it is, for instance, to convince a consump- 
tive man of his danger. How difficult to make men sensible of their own 
faults, or to make fond and injudicious parents see the faults of their 
children, But there is no truth more disagreeable to men, no one, there- 
fore, of which they are so unwilling to be convinced, as that which asserts 
their exceeding sinfulness. ‘To see their sins is mortifying, is painful, 
isalarming. ‘They will, therefore, shut their eyes against the sight as 
long as possible. Many sins they will deny themselves to be guilty of; 
what they cannot deny, they will extenuate, and for those which they 
cannot extenuate, they will make a thousand excuses. If the fallacy of 
one excuse is shown, they will fly to another, and from that to a third, 
and fourth; and when all their pleas‘and excuses are answered, they will 
return and urge them all a second time, with as much confidence as at 
first.” pp. 293, 294. 


Again; men are blind to their own lives. The most aban- 
doned men are entirely blind to their own vices. 

‘You know,” says he, * the Scriptures assert, in the most unequivo- 
cal terms, that the hearts of men are full of evil, that they are despe- 
rately wicked, that they are enmity against God; yet these assertions 
do not convince you that your hearts are thus sinful. What will ever 
convince you of it? God will give you no new revelation of the fact, and 
his ministers can say nothing more than you have already heard, hun- 
dreds of times. And yet you must be convinced of it, or your condemna- 
tion Is certain. Here then is another, and apparently an insuperable 
obstacle which opposes your escape, and which renders it exceedingly 
improbable, that you ever will escape final condemnation.” pp. 295, 


296, 


But still, he adds, if all these difficulties were removed, there 
are obstacles no less insurmountable to oppose the salvation of 
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sinners. There is the propensity to rely on our own righteous- 
ness. There is the propensity to suppose the mere subsiding 
of anxious emotion, to be religion. There is a readiness to 
obtain relief, however it may be proposed. There is, there- 
fore, a gradual sinking down into indifference, mistaken at first 
for religion, but which terminates in the conviction of all others, 
and at last, of the individual himself, that he was deceived. 

To all this, is to be added the fact, that there is ‘a sinful, 
hard, unbelieving heart, which is full of enmity against God, 
and of opposition to his truth; and which will never believe, 
or submit to God, until its enmity and opposition are taken 
away.’ Henee, when the sinner is awakened, there arises a 
conflict between him and God; a long, deep, and deadly strug- 
gle, between man and his Maker; a terrible and obstinate re- 
sistance to the Holy Ghost, in which God often forsakes the 
man, and gives him a disastrous victory. This state is thus 
deseribed: 


‘*T have seen them in this state for several days, unutterably distress- 
ed by a sense and fear of God’s wrath, while their understandings and 
consciences waged an ineffectual war with their obdurate hearts, and 
made vain attempts to subdue them. At length their hearts gained a 
fatal victory; their conviction of the truth was banished, the voice of 
conscience was silenced, and they returned to their former courses, and 
their last state became sevenfold worse than the first. ‘The same ob- 
stacle, my careless hearers, will oppose your salvation with a strength 
and violence, of which you can, at present, form no conception. ‘Terrible 
proofs of its power I have often witnessed when attending the sinner’s 
dying bed. I have seen them, when they knew that their disease was 
mortal, and that they had but a few days to live, fully convinced that 
hell would be their portion, unless they repented—agonizing in view of 
their approaching fate; expressing, no doubt, that the Saviour was 
ready to receive them, if they would apply to him with sincerity, and 
vet, refusing to apply to him, and at last, dying in despair, rather than 
accept, on these terms, his offered grace. While I have been holding 
up to their view the power, the compassion, and love of the Saviour, his 
precious promises, and his readiness to receive all who come to him, 
they have replied, yes, it is all true, but my hard, wicked, unbelieving 
heart will not repent, will not believe, will not pray. I can repeat 
prayers with my lips, but my heart feels them not. My hearers, how 
great, how insuperable, must be the obstacle, which, in such circum- 

stances as these, can prevent a sinner from accepting salvation on the 

terms of the gospel. Whether you now believe it or not, O sinner, the 
same obstacle opposes your salvation, and you will one day be convinced 

of it.” pp. 300, 301. 


Having thus stated the difficulties in the way of the sinners 
conversion, he closes the sermon by a pungent and tender ap- 


peal to those whom he had been addressing. From this part 
-{ the discourse, we make the following extracts: 
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«© And now my careless hearers, would it answer any purpose, I could 
sit down and weep in anguish over the picture I have drawn, or rather, 
which the pencil of inspired truth has drawn of your situation. To see 
immortal souls thus situated, to see their way to life thus blocked up by 
their own folly and sinfulness, to see so many powerful causes thus com- 
bining to thrust them down to endless, remediless ruin, is a sight, over 
which even angels might weep; nay, more, it is a sight, over which the 
Lord of angels has wept with unavailing compassion. 

«() then, believe not your own deceitful hearts; but believe the 
angels, believe the Scriptures, believe God, believe the Saviour, when 
he tells you, that strait is the gate, and narrow the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and that few there be, who find it. If you will not believe all 
these witnesses, if you refuse to pay any attention to this warning, it will 
furnish another proof of the greatness of those obstacles, which oppose 
your salvation, and of the improbability of your escape. I have no hope 
of ever being able to set before you truths more alarming, more adapted 
to rouse you from your slumbers than those which have now been exhi- 
bited. The word of God contains nothing more alarming, and did you 
really believe it, the archangel’s trump would not rouse you more effec- 
tually than these truths. And shall they not rouse you? Will you still 
sit unconcerned on the verge of the abyss, with the wrath of God abiding 
on you, while you are so far from safety, while so long and difficult a 
journey is before you, while precipitous mountains rise, and deep gulfs 
sink, and powerful enemies lie in ambush, and numberless snares are 
spread between you and heaven? Will you sit thus, and lose the pre- 
cious hours, while the night of death is approaching, while the shadows 
of evening are already stealing upon some of you, and while none of you 
are sure of a week or aday? O ye gay, thoughtless triflers! is thisa situ- 
ation tor carelessness and gaiety? O ye, who are labouring to be rich! is 
this the place, in which you would lay up treasure? O ye immortal 
spirits! condemned already, and hastening to hear the confirmation of 
your sentence at the tribunal of God, can you find nothing more impor- 
tant than the trifles which now engross your attention? If you have not 
cast off all regard to God’s word, if you are not infidels in theory, as well 
as in practice, you cannot, methinks, contemplate with perfect indiffer- 
ence, the view which has been given of your situation,” pp. 303, 304. 

** Do any reply, the difficulties to be surmounted are so great, and the 
probability of our surmounting them so small, that we have no courage 
to make the attempt. It will, therefore, be best to give ourselves no con- 
cern respecting it, but to enjoy life while we can. And do you thus talk 
of enjoyment in such a situation, and while exposed to such ‘a fate as this? 
Well may we say of such enjoyment, it is madness. It is far more irra- 
tional and preposterous than the mirth of criminals, confined in a dun- 
geon, and doomed to die, who attempt to drown their fears by noise and 
intoxication, There is no necessity for your adopting this desperate reso- 
lution, Though your destruction is probable, it is not yet certain, and 
nothing but your own folly can make it so. It would indeed be certain, 
the obstacles before you would be insurmountable, were there not an 
Almighty, Sovereign Helper, who can assist you to overcome them, and 
who is ready to afford you assistance. While, therefore, you justly des- 
pair of saving yourselves, go to him, and implore his help. Go, and tell 
him, that you have ruined yourselves by disobeying him; that you have 
raised impassable mountains between yourselves and heaven; that you 
do not deserve his assistance; that you are justly condemned already, 
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and merit nothing but eternal condemnation. ‘This, however, which is 
the only safe course, I fear your sinful hearts will not consent to pursue. 
I fear, that, however you may now feel, you will dismiss your serious 
thoughts, and banish the subject from your minds, almost as soon as 
you leave this house. This I cannot prevent. My arm is too weak 
to draw you out of that fatal current, which is rapidly sweeping you 
away to destruction. I can only sit on the bank and weep as I contem- 
plate the increasing strength of the current, and breathe out, in agony, 
cries to that God, who alone can rescue you from its power, and prevent 
it from hurrying you into that bottomless gulf in which it terminates. 
And come, you my Christian hearers; come all, who have been rescued 
from this fatal current; all, who can feel compassion tor the perishing 
immortals, come, and assist in crying to him for help. ‘That you may 
be excited to this, look at the scene be fon you. Look around, and see 
how many of your children, acquaintance and friends, are swept away 
towards perdition, while they sleep and know it not, and no voice, but 
that of God, can rouse them. Do you know whither they are hasten- 
ing? Do you know what hell is? Do you eonsider how improbable it is, 
that they will escape its condemnation? Do you consider, that, unless 
grace prevents, they will, in a few years, be lifting up their eves in tor- 
ment and despair? Surely, if you know and consider these things, one 
universal cry of, ‘God have mercy upon them,’ will burst from every 
Christian heart.” pp. 305, 306, 307. 





Art. VI—REVIEW OF THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT 
DEFEN DED. 


The People’s Right Defended: being an Examination of 
the Romish Principle of withholding the Scriptures from 
the Laity. Together with a Discussion of some other 
points in the Romish Controversy. By “ Wickliffe.” 
To which is appended a Discourse on Transubstantia- 
tion, by the Right Rev. John Tillotson, D. D. Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Philadelphia: Printed by W. 


F. Geddes, 1831, 12mo. pp. 228. 


WE are not among the number of those who consider all 
opposition to the progress of Popery, in the United States, as 
either imprudent or unnecessary. That it is a system of de- 
plorable error, we have no doubt. ‘That it is as insidious as 
it is otherwise corrupt, we are very sure. That it is singularly 
adapted to captivate depraved human nature, cannot be ques- 
tioned. That some Protestants have already been led astray 
by its plausible delusions, we have the best reason for believ- 
ing; and that many more will be in danger of similar seduc- 
tion, we cannot but fear. If, then, we are commanded to 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints;” 
voL. m1. No. II.—2 I 
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‘f it be the duty of the friends of truth to put the people on 
their guard against prevalent and popular errors, and if this 
duty can in no way be so well fulfilled as by preparing new 
manuals of instruction, when needed—manuals adapted to the 
exigencies and taste of the times; then we ought to rejoice 
when such works make their appearance. They ean scarcely 
fail of exerting a useful influence, proportioned to the extent 
of their circulation. 

It seems to be one of the principles of the Divine govern- 
ment that truth shall, for the most part, be propagated by 
conflict and discussion. The advocates of error are permitted 
to rise up, to scatter their poison, and to seduce many unwary 
souls. This rouses the friends of truth, who, perhaps, had 
sunk down into supineness and negligence. But awakened 
and excited by the trumpets of the hostile embattled hosts, 
they gird on their armour, and take the field of controversy. 
In this way, the truths called in question are examined, ex- 
plained, elucidated, impressed on the public mind, and more 
firmly established than ever. Who can doubt that, in this 
manner, the Pelagian controversy was over-ruled for the illus- 
tration, defence, and extension of the doctrines of grace? And 
who is not prepared to admit, that, in a thousand cases, since 
that time, by the ‘running to and fro’’ of zealous polemics, 
even of angry polemics, ‘** knowledge has been increased,” 
and truth brought forth to light with new splendour? Who is 
not familiar with the fact, that, after a long stagnation of the 
clements, even a furious tempest becomes useful in restoring 
action and salubrity to the atmosphere? 

There is a peculiar state of things among us, with regard to 
the Popish controversy. It has been long out of date in this 
country. Multitudes of very good people have been in the 
habit of feeling as if the whole subject, though deeply inte- 
resting in other lands, and in former times, had become, on 
this side of the Atlantic, in a great measure obsolete, and, 
therefore, not deserving any particular attention. They have 
felt as if the number of Romanists in our country was so 
small; their influence so inconsiderable; the popular sentiment 
so adverse to their superstitions and claims; a competent 
amount of light with regard to these claims so generally dif- 
fused, that the whole subject might be very safely dismissed 
lrom their attention. The consequence is, that a degree of 
apathy in reference to this matter prevails, which certainly 
bodes no good to the great interests of truth and righteous- 
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ness. Meanwhile, the advocates of Romanism, more, how- 
ever, from importation than conversion, are grow ing In num- 
bers in almost every part of the United States; and are 
manifesting a very mi arked increase of confidence and of zeal. 
When their pre rachers have an opportunity of speaking in the 
presence of Protestants, they seldom fail to gloss over all the 
principal errors imputed to them with a degree of art and 
plausibility which would seem to render all opposition unne- 


cessary, and even uneandid. They make no se ruple of posi- 
tively denying the serious charges _brought against them, 
founded on the acts of the council of Trent, and the works 


of their own Bellarmine; and ende aaaiag to persuade their 
credulous hearers that these charges have never had any other 

origin than ignorance or malice. Many believe their repre- 

sentations, and wonder why it is that Protestants are so much 
prejudiced against the Romanists. From this state of mind, 

the transition is easy to an adoption of their sple ndidly 
dazzling and plausible system, and a union with their body. 

We verily think, then, that the religious public of our coun- 
try, ought to be instructed and warned on this subject; and 
that he is really a benefactor to the church of God, who con- 
veys this instruction and warning in a clear, forcible and 
judicious manner. This, in our opinion, has been done by 
‘‘ Wickliffe,”’ in the publication before us. He wisely judged 
it best not to attempt an exposure of a// the corrupt tenets 
and practices of Romanism; which could not have been done 
without swelling his work from a convenient manual to several 
octavos, or a ponderous quarto. We has made the withhold- 
ing the Scriptures from the laity the prominent object of ani- 
madversion, as the title of the book indicates. But he has not 
confined his attention to this object. ‘*Some other points in 
the Romish controversy”? have been brought profitably under 
review. And the whole forms a volume well adapted to 
engage and reward the attention of those into whose hands it 
may come. 

The substance of this volume was originally published, in 
numbers, in the ‘*Southern Religious Telegraph,’ a respect- 
able weekly paper, edited at Richmond, Virginia. Those 
numbers we read, in their original form, and thought them 
well adapted to be useful. We are glad that the public voice 
has called for their collection, enlargement, and republication. 
We hope the book will be read by many who stand in need of 
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the instruction which it gives, and that it will do much good 
many days hence. 

The Introduction and Appendix are the principal things 
which have been added to the original work. The former is 
well adapted to answer its purpose. It is enriched with some 
luminous and powerful remarks, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Green, extracted from his Review of the well-known publica- 
tion of the Rev. J. Blanco White; and very ably showing 
the seasonableness, and great importance of enlightened and 
judicious publications on the subject of Romanism. 

The body of the work contains nine chapters. In the first 
the Supremacy of the Pope is examined in an able and satis- 
factory manner. The following is a specimen of the author’s 
reasoning and style, in treating this radical claim of the Ro- 
manists:— 


The supremacy of the Pope is argued from his being the successor of 
Peter. ere two difficulties present themselves, the one is—that there 
is no good evidence that Peter ever was at Rome. It certainly does not 
appear from scripture; indeed, there is nothing in scripture which would 
lead to such a supposition. Paul wrote one Epistle to Rome, and five 
from Rome, yet he makes no mention of Peter being there, and in his 
Epistle to the Col. iv. 11, after naming several, adds ‘‘ these only are 
my fellow workers, unto the kingdom of God, which have been a com- 
fort unto me.” Peter was not at Rome when Paul said ‘at my first 
answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook me.” He was not 
there just before Paul’s death, who writes to Timothy that all the bre- 
thren did salute him, and naming many of them he omits Peter. ‘There 
is no evidence from scripture that he ever was at Rome; and it is far 
from being probable, that he would have visited heathen Rome and 
have said nothing about it, and have given no account of his labours there; 
and as the evidence of scripture is negatively against his being there, the 
burden of proof is upon the shoulders of those who assert the fact. But 
admitting he was there, still there is no good evidence of his ever having 
been Bishop of Rome. Here then you will perceive, are two points to 
be frroved. It is not enough that it be shown that he was there, but it 
must be incontestibly froved that he was Bishop of Rome. 

Che only shadow of proof is that from Eusebius, who states that he 
presided at Rome twenty-five years. But Eusebius professedly gives 
the whole of his statement on the authority of Irenzus, who flourished 
in the second century. It is ultimately from Irenzus that we learn any 
thing of the early history of the Roman See, and he gives no such state- 
ment that Peter ever was Bishop of Rome, or that he handed down his 
divine prerogative (whatever that might be) to his successors in that dio- 
cese. _On the contrary, he tells us that the two apostles, Peter and 
I aul, jointly founded the church at Rome; and, when thus founded, they 

jointly delivered the Episcopate of it to Linus. *« Fundentes igitur et 
instruentes beati Apostoli (Petrus et Paulus) Ecclesiam (Romanam), 
Lino episcopatum administrande ecclesiz tradiderunt. Succedit autem 
ei Anacletus, etc.” Peter and Paul are certainly represented here as 
both and equally engaged in the performance of certain acts, viz: found- 
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ing a church and delivering the episcopate of it to another, and if so, 
they did it yoint/y. ‘The word jointly, therefore, as used in the free 
translation given above, does not refer to the manner in which the author- 
ity passed from them to Linus; but to the manner in which the Apostles 
acted in delivering that authority; namely, they did not deliver it singly, 
but jointly, for surely the conjunction which connects Paul with Peter in 
the performance of this work, is a copulative, and expresses a joint 
action. Faber says that, with respect to either of the two co-founders 
ever having been Bishop of Rome, Irenzus is totally silent: And he un- 
derstands Irenzus as saying that these Apostles acted in this matter in 
virtue of their joint authority. pp. 19, 20, 21. 

The second chapter discusses the Papal claim, that salvation 
is confined to those who are in communion with the Bishop of 
Rome. This chapter is the shortest and least satisfactory in 
the volume. It contains enough, however, to convince every 
impartial reader, that the claim which it exposes is really 
made, notwithstanding every insidious protestation to the con- 
trary; and that it is equally presumptuous and unscriptural. 
Indeed, the respectable author might have said, and proved, 
that those denominations of professed Christians who are most 
exclusive and confident in confining salvation to such as are 
within their own pale, are precisely those, all the world over, 
in whose communion, in the estimation of all serious Chris- 
tians, it is peculiarly hazardous to men’s eternal interests to be 
found. 

The third and fourth chapters are employed in exhibiting 
the ract, that the Church of Rome prohibits the reading the 
Scriptures by the Laity. This charge against the Romanists 
is well stated, and ably supported; and the various subterfuges 
to which individual writers or preachers, among them, have 
resorted to gloss it over, and try to make it appear a false alle- 
gation, faithfully exposed. The following extract is to the 
point, and decisive. 

That what we have stated to be a principle of the Romish Church, 
we shall now endeavour to make appear from their own words. ‘The 
decrees of the Councils, especially of that of Trent, every priest on his 
admission to holy orders, binds himself to believe and defend. Now, what 
says the infallible church on the subject before us? The fourth rule of the 
index libr. prohibit. made in pursuance of the order of the Council of 
Trent, and published by Pius IV., runs thus: ** Since it is manifest by ex- 
perience, that if the Holy Bible be promiscuously permitted in the vulgar 
tongue, by reason of the rashness of men, more loss than profit will 
thence arise. In this matter let the judgment of the Bishop or Inquisi- 
tion be stood to, that with the advice of the parish priest or confessor, 
they may grant the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, translated 
by Catholic authors, to such as they shall understand, can receive no 
hurt by such reading, but increase of faith and piety; which faculty let 
them have in writing. But he that without such faculty shall presume 
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to read, or to have the Bible, he may not receive absolution of his sins, 
except he first deliver up his Bible to the ordinary.” Here we have the 
church’s own words; we care not what a Romish priest may say on this 
subject. We have the words of the church, and we can judge of their 
meaning as well as he can, though he denies it, yet these very words of 
the church contradict him. 

Monsicur de Maire, Counsellor, Almoner, and Preacher, tothe King 
of France, in a book published by authority, says: ‘* this rule is founded 
in ecclesiastical right, and no man can transgress it, without contradict- 
ing that obedience which he owes to the church and the Holy See, from 
which it hath received its confirmation. For as much as this rule was 
not made but in prosecution of the decree of the Council « f Trent, &e, 
no man can deny but that it has been approved by the Holy See, and 
authorized by the bulls of Pius IV. and Clement VIII, who, after they 
had viewed and diligently examined it, published it to the world, with 
order that it should be obeyed.” ‘‘If there be any thing,” continues de 
Maire, ‘‘that can hinder this rule from having the force of a law, it must 
be either, because it has not been published, or, being published, has 
not been received, but neither the one nor the other can be said, since 
it is evident that this is the old quarrel we have with our heretics; this 
is that which our church has always been upbraided with by the enemies 
of the faith; this is that which is the subject of their most outrageous 
calumnies; this is that which has been acknowledged by all wise men; 
that which has been earnestly maintained by all the defenders of 
Catholic truth; that which no person is ignorant of; that which the whole 
world publishes; there being no point of belief more common, nor more 
general among the faithful, than this of the frohibition to read the Bible 
without fiermission: and this belief (says he), so common, is a certain 
proof, not only of the publication, but of the reception of this rule.” This 

»rohibition, then, to read the Bible without permission, is in force now. 
t is an infallible decree, and must for ever be in force: who has repealed 
it? what council of equal authority has set it aside? The Spanish Expur- 
gatory Index goes still farther. It prohibits the Bible in the vulgar 


tongue, not only printed, but in MS. without any provision for permis- 
sion, pp. 41, 2, 3. 


THE PROPRIETY OF WITHHOLDING THE ScripTurREs, is the 
subject of the fifth and sixth chapters. Here, again, “ Wick- 
liffe’’ has done himself honour by the clear and forcible man- 
ner in which he has conducted his argument. The following 
brief specimens will serve to show the general character of this 
part of the work. 


In the New Testament, Christians are exhorted to let the words of 
Christ dwell in them richly, and in all wisdom. We are commanded to 
search the Scriptures. ‘Timothy, from a child, had known the Holy 
Scriptures. It is required that the commandment be made known to all 
nations for the obedience of faith. And in looking over our Saviour’s 
discourses as recorded by the Evangelists, we find a constant reference 
to scripture in this form, **ye have read” so and so, ** have ye not read?” 
and the like. After reading these passages, can any one believe that 
the scriptures were not read by the people? Josephus, the learned Jew- 
ish historian, speaking of the ignorance of some people of their laws, 
says, **but for our people, if any body do but ask any one of them about 
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our laws, he will more readily tell them all, than he will tell his 
own name, and this in consequence of our having learned them imme- 
diately as soon as ever we became sensible of any thing, and of our having 
them, as it were, engraven on our souls.” In Acts xvii. 11, we are told 
that the Bereans were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
scrifitures daily, whether those things were so. Here we see that the 
Bereans not only received the word trom the Apostles as they preached 
it, but they searched the scriptures for themselves, and for what? to 
yield an implicit and blind belief in what was taught them? No, but to 
see whether or not, it was according to scripture. ‘The great force and 
excellency of the apostle’s preaching was, that it condemned the Jews 
out of their own scriptures. He referred them constantly to the law and 
to the testimony, and thus showed from their own scriptures that Jesus 
was the Christ. ‘The comment of the Rhemish translators on this pas- 
sage is strangely absurd, as we have before seen; they say that this text 
is used by heretics (Protestants), to prove that the hearers must try and 
judge by the scriptures, whether their teachers and preachers doctrine 
be true, which they think were the most foolish doctrine in the world. 
They contend that the people did not read the scriptures to dispute with 
the apostle, and to try and judge of his doctrine. Now, if this be not 
a flat contradiction of the text, it is not good English. The apostle says 
they searched whether what he taught was true or not: the Romanists 
say they did no such thing: wuom shall we believe? 

There is a text which papists frequently adduce to show that the 
scriptures should not be read by all, which proves directly the contrary. 
This may seem strange, but it is true. The text is 2 Peter, 3.16. “In 
which are some things hard to be understood, which they that are un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, unto 
their own destruction.” Here the papist triumphantly asserts, that the 
apostle discountenances the reading of the scriptures by the unlearned 
and unstable; but does not this text manifestly prove that in those days 
they did read them? How else could they possibly have wrested them 
to their destruction? Could they do it without ever having read them? 
And, besides, does the apostle, on this account, or because there were 
many things hard to be understood, say one word discountenancing the 
reading of the scriptures? No, neither of these reasons induced him to 
hint such an idea: and yet these reasons operate very powerfully with 
papists in not only Ainting, but also decreeing, the prohibition of the 
practice. Inthe verse preceding, the apostle says that ‘his beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto 
you:” then he states that many things he said were hard to be under- 
stood, and that the unlearned, &c. wrested them to their destruction; 
and in the succeeding verse, still addressing those to whom he said Paul 
had written, he says, ‘‘ye, therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these 
things before, beware lest ye, also, being led away with the error of the 
wicked, tall from your own steadfastness.” Now here is an important 
thing to be noticed. It is plain that those to whom Paul had written, 
are here warned by the example of those who had wrested the scriptures 
to their own destruction, and are cautioned against doing the same thing. 
Now, to whom was Paul’s epistle, here spoken of, addressed? to the 
clergy? Yhen they are placed upon a level with the people, and cau- 
tioned, as equally liable to be so led away by the wicked as to wrest the 
scriptures to their own destruction, (which I verily believe they often 
do.) They shouid be withheld, therefore, from the clergy, for the same 
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reason they are now withheld from the freofile! But will papists admit 
that their clergy are thus warned by the example of the unlearned and 
unstable? If not, it must be the feof/e that are thus cautioned and exhort- 
ed to take warning by the example just stated. If so, two inferences fol- 
low, both equally destructive to the papal cause: the first is, that, as those 
cautioned are the same as those to whom Paul addressed his epistle here 
spoken of, they must also have been the freofile; and, if so, what right 
have the clergy to withhold from them what Paul expressly addressed to 
them? The next inference is, that the feofile, thus cautioned, must have 
had the scrifitures, and must have been in the habit of reading them, else 
what meaning is there in the caution to beware, and to take warning by 
the example of the unlearned? If the scriptures had been withheld from 
them as thev are now from the people, they would have needed no such 
caution, neither would the unlearned and unstable have had an opportu- 
nity of wresting them to their destruction. So much for that famous 
passage, so confidently relied on by papists in support of their prohibi- 
tion, pp. 64, 5, 6, 7. 


A little further on, the following apposite and pointed pas- 
sages occur. 


The Bishops assembled at Bononia advised Julius ITT. not to permit a 
mortal to read more of the gospel than is contained in the mass, and 
that he labour with all his might that as little as possible be read in the 
cities under his dominion: And they assigned this reason, ‘‘ that, as long 
as the people were satisfied with that little, affairs succeeded according 
to his (the Pope’s) wish, but the contrary, when men began to read 
more. ‘In brief,” continue the Bishops, ‘this is the book which hath 
raised the tempests and storms with which we are tossed, and the truth 
is, if any man shall diligently consider that book, and shall take a view 
of those things which are done in our churches, he will see that there is 
a vast disagreement between them, and that our doctrine is not only 
altogether different from that, but which is more, is often contrary to 
it.”’ Of this same opinion was Peter Sutor, the Carthusian doctor; ‘since 
many things” says he, “are delivered to be observed, which are not 
expressly [taught] in the Holy Scriptures, will not the unlearned, ob- 
serving these things, be ready to murmur, complaining that so great bur- 
dens are laid upon them, by which their gospel liberty is sorely abridged! 
And will they ot be easily withdrawn trom observing the constitutions 
of the (Romish) church, when they shall see that they are not contained 
in the law of Christ?” This same Peter Sutor says, the translating of 
the scriptures into the vulgar tongue is a rash, useless, and dangerous 
thing,” and gives this reason for it, that ‘* the people will be apt to mur- 
mur when they see things required as from the apostles, which they can 
not find a word of in scrifiture.” 
_ Andradius, who was the interpreter of the Council of Trent, speak- 
ing of the prohibition by the Synod of Tholouse, says, the taking of it 
away would be destructive to faith. We are now able to understand 
Bellarmine when he says, **the people would not only receive no benefit, 
but would also receive Aurt by the scriptures.” We confess that we are 
unable to answer the objection now under consideration. It is, we admit, 
strictly true, that the general reading of the scriptures would induce 
many, very many, to leave the communion of the Romish church, and 
would prevent any from ever joining it. But for all that, we cannot 
think that the scriptures should be withheld from the common people; 
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for the fault belongs not to the scriptures, but to the Romish church. 
‘l'wo cannot walk together except they be agreed. Now, the Pope and 
the Bible have long been at variance, and I think they will never be 
reconciled; and this is confessed by the Bishops of Bononia, abovemen- 
tioned, in their advice to Julius III. They say, ‘* But to confess the 
truth, (which must be kept as a secret) in the time of the apostles, and 
for some years after the apostles, there was no mention of the fapfiacu, 
or the cardinalship, much /ess were these their doctrines, their laws, their 
customs, no, nor the empire over the nations that we now obtain. But 
all ministers of all churches (of the Roman no less than of others) did 
voluntarily obey kings and princes and magistrates.” And a little further 
on, they say, ** certainly we scarce retain in our churches so much as a 
shadow of the doctrine and discifiline which flourished in the times of the 
apostles, but have brought in another quite different from it.”” These 
confessions of the Bononia Bishops were intended only for the Pope’s ear, 
but were afterwards divulged to the world by a distinguished Bishop of 
that church, who was sent a short time before by the Pope as his legate 
to reduce the heretics in Germany. 

We shall conclude this chapter with the following extract frem a ser- 
mon, by the Rev. Mr. Fowler, of England, on 1 Thess. v. 27, which 
represents the opposition of the Church of Rome to Christ in a very 
striking light. “ ‘The Lord Jesus Christ commands the people to search 
the scriptures, the Pope commands not. Christ commands them to 
search Moses and the prophets, the Old ‘Testament; the Pope forbids 
them to search either Old or New. Christ says, “in them ye think ye 
have eternal life;” the Pope says there is more danger of eternal death. 
Christ gives this reason, they testify of me; the Pope saith no, they are 
very dark and obscure, very short and defective, therefore no competent 
witness. Christ saith, let my word dwell in you richly; the Pope saith 
no, not dwell, not even in your houses, Christ saith teaching and admo- 
nishing one another; the Pope saith brabling and perverting one another. 
Christ saith whatever you do in word or deed, do it according to my 
word; the Pope saith, do my word: observe our decrees, or else I will 
burn you. Christ commands, in my text, that this epistle de read; the 
Pope commands the contrary. Christ saith, to all the brethren; the Pope 
saith no, not to any lord, duke, or prince. (Franciscus Enceenas, a learn- 
ed Spaniard, was near being put to death for presenting the New Tes- 
tament to the Emperor, Charles V.) Christ saith, I charge you to read; 
the Pope saith, I charge you not to read. Christ saith, I charge you 
under my curse; the Pope saith, I charge you not fo do it under the curse 
of the church. Christ saith I charge you under the pain of hell fire; 
the Pope saith, I charge you do not, under the pain of hell and the stake 
too.” pp. 95, 6, 7, 8. 

The seventh and etghth chapters are on the INFALLIBILITY 
of the Church of Rome. This part of the discussion is, we 
think, one of the best portions of the volume. ‘The following 
passages are spirited and conclusive. 

There is another difficulty connected with the claim to infallibility, 
which has never yet been fairly and openly met, and one which we call 
upon papists toclear up. A church that is infallible must be unchange- 
able. Now the difficulty lies here; as the doctrine and spirit of the church 
of Rome is unchangeable, they must admit that the doctrine and spirit 
of the church in the dark ages (the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centu- 
vot. m1. No. II.—2 K 
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ries), is the doctrine and spirit of the church NOW, and was the doctrine 
and spirit of the a/fostolic church, “‘Yhey must admit that what the 
church now isin Spain and South America, and what it ever has been 
in Italy, is not only the same as in the days of the apostles, but also the 


same as she now is in this country. Are the advocates of infallibility 
prepare ito admit this? But we will not stop here. An infallible church 
as %. ind, and if consistent, is willing to sanction and make herself now 


responsible for all her regularly authorised acts and decrees, from the 
earlicst periods of her existence to the present time.— hey are bound 
to say that when the council of Constance condemned to the stake John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, they did what the apostles would have 
done in similar circumstances: and what a Romish council would now 
do in similar circumstances: They must make the act their own, or 
else they must condemn it, and say they did wrong. Let them publicly 
and formally condemn that act of the council of Constance, and all the 
decrees of condemnation to the stake, of all the councils; or their silence 
must be construed into a sanction of such conduct, and of the principles 
which prompted it. Here, then, they are in this dilemma: either they 
must sanction and confirm these decrees, or else give up her claim to 
infallibility. Bellarmine, who is of the highest authority in the church 
of Rome, says that ** heretics ought to be exterminated root and branch 
from the earth; but where the number of papists is so small that they 
cannot safely attempt it, there they are to be quiet,” and on this prin- 
ciple the church has acted. Look at their treatment of the poor, unof- 
fending, and pious Waldenses; look at the massacre in Paris in the time 
of Gregory 13th. Look at the horrible and bloody persecution which 
followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantz. Look at the Inquisition 
and all its tortures. Read the narrations of Romish cruelty in Lim- 
borch’s histery; narrations that chill the blood and sicken the heart of 
him who can teel a pang of sympathy for the sorrows and woes of others, 
Look at all these, and ask the church to sanction them; call upon papists 
to confirm or condemn them; bring them to the point; let the church 
acknowledge she did wrong; let her condemn these transactions, and 
we will no longer make use of them as arguments against her infallibility, 
for then none will be needed. Is the church prepared now to sanction 
and mother all the abominations, and corruptions, and superstitions, and 
massacres; which she once sanctioned” If so, let her do it; if not, where 
is her infallibility? pp. 102, 3 


If we were Papists, we should certainly feel no small difli- 
culty in meeting the following appeal. 


We remarked, in the former part of this discussion, that it was de- 
monstrably impossible for the Romish Church to make out her claim to 
infallibility from the scriptures. When the church is asked, how is it 
Known that you are infallible? her reply is, the scriptures say so: but 
how am I to know that your interpretation of scripture is correct, seeing 
there are so many learned and good-men of quite a different opinion? 
Ihe answer is, that the interpretation of the church is infallible. Here 
then, we see the scriptures prove the church, and the church proves 
the meaning of the scriptures; which is reasoning in a circle. So, also, 
when they are asked, how do you know infallibly that the scriptures are 
from God? They reply, that the infallible church says so; which is the 
circle again, This circle argument is an cid one, but it is none the worse 
for that: for if it has stood so long unanswered, it has a far better claim 
to infallibility than the Romish Church. The only way in which most 
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of the Romish writers attempt to answer this argument, is to throw it 
upon private reason, and then stand upon the broad ground of Deism. 
A learned Archbishop of our country, (Carroll’s Address to Rom, Cath. 
in America), however, attempts to answer it in another way; but, in 
getting out of one circle he falls into another. His argument is, that the 
Catholic church has ever, from the days of the apostles, down to the 
present time, decided on matters of controversy, and exercised the right 
of excommunicating; and the exercise of such prerogative, unless the 


fat 


church was intallible, would be vain and nugatory: therefore, ‘He church 
is infallible! ! Now, in the first place, the learned Archbishop very illo- 
gically argues from matter of fact to matter of right; that because the 
church did so and so, therefore she had the right to do it, But, in the 
next place, even this does not mend the matter, for he proves she is 
infallible because she always exercised the right of deciding controver- 
sies, and excommunicating; and then turns about and proves that she 
possessed that right because she 1s infallible; ‘* for,” says he, ‘the exer- 
cise of such prerogative, without she was infallible, would be vain and 
nugatory.” He then triumphantly, though, I think, very unseasonably, 
asks, ‘* where now is the circle of false reasoning?” Had I been at his 
elbow, I might have replied, “there it is, just warm from your own 
pen.”? He then boastingly adds, “Is not infallibility first demonstrated 
from other considerations, before it is demonstrated from scripture?” 
Here then we see, that in supporting this claim, the ground of scripture 
is entirely abandoned. ‘The claim must be first established from cther 
considerations betore scripture is resorted to: Scripture is but secondary 
evidence, and may be cited merely to confirm other testimony! Now, 
then, we see how it is they get out of the circle: they break through and 
plunge into another. We charge them with proving infallibility trom 
scripture, and scripture from infallibility, But they say, no: we do not 
prove infallibility from scripture, but ‘* from other considerations,” after 
which we infallibly pronounce on scripture; then, and not till then, is it 
infallible proof of our infallibility. Such reasoning as this, shows that 
they have been whirled round in this circle, till their heads have become 
dizzy. pp. 121. 2, 3. 

The ninth chapter is on the doctrine of TRANSUBSTANTIA- 
TION, in which the usual arguments against that doctrine are 
well stated, and in which its absurd, contradictory, and un- 
scriptural character, is sufficiently established. 

The author has annexed to this volume “ A Discourse against 
Transubstantiation,”? by Archbishop TiLtLotrson. This is gene- 
rally considered as one of the best pieces that ever proceeded 
from the pen of that justly celebrated man. ** Wicklifle”’ has 
rendered a good service to the cause of truth by thus contribu- 
ting to its popular circulation. 

On the whole, we can cordially recommend this volume to 
the attention of our readers. ‘They will be well rewarded for 
its purchase and perusal. The author has drawn his materials 
from some of the best sources; but he is more than a mere 
compiler. He has thought and spoken for himself; and has 
proved himself a well informed and able advocate of the truth, 
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The style of the work is, in a few cases, faulty, and typo- 
graphical imperfections occur more frequently than we could 
wish: but. amidst so much general excellence, we feel no dis- 
position to deseend to verbal criticism, We have no doubt 
that our vigorous youthful champion will improve every suc- 
cessive edition of his work; and we hope, for the sake of that 
holy cause which he espouses, that the public favour will call 
for a number of them. 

Having paid our cordial respects to this volume, and given 
a brief view of its contents and its merits, we feel inclined to 
take this opportunity of expressing a thought or two on what 
appear to us the best means of resisting Papal claims and in- 
fluence. 

We have no doubt that, among these means, the circulation 
of good books, is demanded and important. The Romanists 
circulate Zheir books. ‘They must be met in a corresponding 
manner. And an instructive Manual, such as that before us, 
or a pointed, judicious Tract, may find its way to persons and 
places from which the living teacher would be excluded. No 
plan, therefore, we think, ought to be adopted which should 
supersede the use, and the constant use, of such books as tend 
to bring instruction and conviction on the points in contro- 
versy between the Protestants and Papists. 

We are free to confess, however, that our principal reliance, 
under the Divine blessing, is on other means, which, unless 
we are deceived, the holy Providence of God is directing and 
guiding to the most salutary results. When, therefore, we 
have heard alarming apprehensions expressed of the growing 
strength and influence of the Papacy in the United States, and 
still more alarming predictions of what they will probably 
realize in future; we have not been able to make the views of 
these gloomy prophets our own. When we see the Bible sent 
to every part of our beloved country; finding its way to every 
hamlet and hovel: and the Sabbath-school and Tract systems, 
scattering their benign influences from Maine to Louisiana, 
and trom the Atlantie to Missouri:—we cannot believe that, 
amidst such light, the darkness and thraldom of Romanism are 
about to settle extensively over this land. Our main hope, 
then, under God, is in a continuance and extension of these 
noble efforts. The Bible and Romanism cannot live together. 
As well might light and darkness, Christ and Belial try to 
maintain fellowship. Put a Bible in every family; establish an 

efficient Sabbath-school in every neighbourhood in the United 
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States in which there are children enough to form it; in every 
one of them let Biblical instruction, in all its simplicity and 
richness, be constantly imparte ‘d; and teach all the rising 
generation, from their mother’s lap, that the Birnie, the Br- 
BLE, 18 the only infallible rule of faith and practice; the com- 
mon legacy of all Christians; the common charter of our hopes; 
and the best pledge and safeguard of our rights, civil and 
religious. Let our whole population be brought, as far as 
possible, under the power of such instruction, and Romanists 
will be able to prevail but little with their blinding and per- 
verting arts. The man, then, who contributes to the circu- 
lation of the Bible, to the enlightened and faithful instruction 
of the rising generation, and to the diffusion, in every form, 
of simple, pure, scriptural truth, contributes just so much to 
resist the progress of Romanism. 

It were greatly to be wished, in the mean time, thet Pro- 
testants, of all denominations, were more aware than we fear 
they are, of the insidious plans of Romanists, and more careful 
to guard against their success. Among other artifices, of which 
they will understand and calculate the influe ‘nee, they are fond 
of establishing seminaries in every part of the country , and of 
inviting all denominations, either gratuitously, or on very easy 
terms, to come in and partake of their advantages. And this 
is gene ‘rally done under a solemn pledge, that no efforts what- 
ever, will be made to detach any who may become their pupils, 
from the religious principles and connexions of their parents. 
It is not many weeks since we saw a public notification, from 
a body of Papists i in the city of Philadelphia, announcing to the 
community, that they were about to erect a large and commo- 
dious place of worship, i in a growing part of the city; and that, 
with this new erection, there w ould be connected two semina- 
ries, one, probably, for male, and the other for female children, 
INTO WHICH ALL DENOMINATIONS OF CHRISTIANS WOULD BE 
FREELY ADMITTED. And, although we do not remember to 
have seen in the annunciation of this plan, any pledge of the 
kind just alluded to, yet we suppose that such a pledge 1 is either 
to be considered as understood, or will hereafter be given. On 
the faith of such plausible statements, it is not improbable that 
Protestants may be called upon to subscribe towards the erec- 
tion’ of their new place of worship, and may actually do so, 
under the impression that they are promoting a project truly 
catholic, liberal and benevolent in its whole design; and may 
afterwards think it right to send their children to these sem- 
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inaries. Now it is against such delusive impressions,that we 
wish Protestants tobeupontheirguard. It iscertain that pledges 
of total non-interference with the religious principles and con- 
nexions of children anenentiios for education to the care of Pa- 
pists, howe ver absolute and sol le mh, are se ‘ldom, ni ty almostne ver 
redeemed. Of the truth of this assertion, it has fallen to our 
lot not only to hear, but to know of the most flagrant and dis- 
tressing example s. Indeed it is due to candour, and to the 
veracity of those who mi ake them, to say, that it is almost im- 
possible they should be re: ally and bona fide redeemed. The 
spirit of the Papacy is a spirit of proselylism to the very core. 

The whole tendency of its rites is to dazzle and to allure. It 
cannot be expecte d, 0 r even requested, of the conductors of 
such seminaries as we have alluded to, that they should hide 
from the eyes of their pupils the rites and ceremonies of their 
own worship. Yet it is almost impossible that they should be 
witnessed, from day to day, for a long time together, without 
mischief. ‘The instructers, indeed, may so far ke ep their pro- 
mise, as never to say a word to their pupils which, if heard even 
by their parents themselves, could be construed into a direct 
violation of their engagement. But they can, systematically, 

pursue a course of treatment peculiarly allectionate and attrae- 

tive toward those whom they wish to win. ‘They can flatter, 
cajole, and’draw them, in ten thousand name ‘less and covert 
ways. They can manage so as to present some of their most 
pec vuliar rites and practices under very alluring aspects. They 
ean contrive to give hints, innuendoes, and various practical 
suggestions, in favour of what they wish to impress, not only 
without words, but perhaps more powerfully without than with 
them. Of these artifices, pious, simple- -hearted Protestants are 
not sufficiently aware “~~ Jesuits, and those who have imbibed 
Jesuitical maxims and principles, which, without injustice may 
be said essentially to belong to the general system of Roman- 
ism,—understand them perfectly. 

We have no desire to hold up to unmerited odium any por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens. Romanists have the same perfect 
right with others to hold and propagate, by all fair means, their 
theological opinions. And all others have an equal right to 
understand, appreciate, e€ xpose to public view, and resist, by 
fair means, the progre ‘ssof those opinions, sofarasthe 'V think them 
wrong; and especially when the ‘y see, or think they see, any thing 
insidious or dece pliveintheme ‘thodse ‘mploy ed to propagate them. 
We take no liberties with our Popish neighbours, which we are 
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not perfectly willing they should take with us. It is for the 
faith onee delivered to the saints’”’ that we feel bound to contend. 
It is for the eternal well-being of immortal souls, that we consider 
it our duty to plead and provide, as far as in us lies; to keep 
back no known truth; and to conceal no known danger. In 
regard to such great and vital interests, we cannot, knowingly, 
admit of either compromise or accommodation. 





Art. VIL—THE ANNUNCIATION OF MESSIAH TO OUR 
FIRST PARENTS. 


From the German of Hengstenberg.* 


Ir we take up the predictions of Messiah, as they lie before 
us in the book of Genesis, and attend to those revelations of 
the future which, during the period of the history here com- 
prised, were granted in moments of high inspiration to certain 
individuals, for ¢hemselves ; (John 8: 56.) we shall observe in 
them a remarkable gradation towards greater definiteness and 
clearness. 

The first promise of Messiah which occurs after the fall, is 
also the most indefinite. Over against the dreadful threatening, 
stands the rich and consolatory promise, that the dominion of 
sin, and the evils consequent upon it, should not be everlasting, 
but that the posterity of the woman should one day conquer the 
fearful conqueror. All except the even? itself is here left un- 
determined; the kind or manner of the victory is not revealed— 
whether it is to be gained by means of an entire and highly 
gifted race of the woman’s posterity, or by a single individual. 

When Noah and his three sons are left after the destruction 
of the whole sinful world, the general promise is again more 


* Christologie des Alten Testaments und Commentar uebex die Messi- 
anischen Wessagungen der Propfiheten, ‘*Vhefdoctrine of the Old Tes- 
tament concerning Christ, including a Commentary upon those passa- 
ges of the Prophets, which refer to the Messiah. By FE. W. rend 
stenberg D. D. Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin.” 8vo, 1829, 1830. Berlin. —Without intending to subscribe to 
every sentiment of this work, or even of this extract, we are desirous to 
afford a specimen of interpretation and theology, which may attract at- 
tention to this learned and valuable production. It may be doubted 
whether any man in Germany approaches more nearly to the orthodoxy 
of the Reformation, than Professor Hengstenberg. We have, for the 
sake of compression, omitted a few paragraphs of the original. 
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closely defined, by the declaration that redemption is to come 
through the offspring of one of them, namely Shem. 

Prophecy becomes more definite when the Lord begins to 
prepare for the appearance of the redemption, by separating 
from the corrupt mass, first a single man, Abraham, that he 
may be the depository of his revelations; and then by separa- 
ting those individuals, whom, of his own free purpose, he would 
not make partakers of this honour, he defines to which of his 
descendants this, with all accompanying blessings, shall pass. 
From the posterity of Shem, God selects, first the family of 
Abraham, then the family of Isaac, lastly the family of Jacob, 
and from him causes the redemption to proceed. Yet even 
these intimations, determinate as they are when compared with 
those of an earlier date, are very indefinite, if viewed in con- 
nexion with those which followed, and with the accomplish- 
ment. They declare the benefit, indeed, but not its author: 
and it remained still uncertain whether salvation should be dif- 
fused over all people, by means of a single individual descended 
from the patriarch, or by an entire nation of the same descent. 
The precise manner in which this blessing should be communi- 
eated, was likewise left in obscurity. 

This obseurity is in a manner cleared away by means of the 
last prediction of the Messiah in the book of Genesis, chap. 49, 
v. 20. From what had preceded, it was natural to expect that 
it should be defined which of Jacob’s twelve sons should enjoy 
the felicity of being a source of blessedness to the whole earth. 
It was not to be supposed that Jacob, who had just before his 
death transferred to his sons by prophetic inspiration the prom- 
ises made to his fathers and himself, should pass over the most 
important portion of these promises. But here the expectation 
of the Messiah receives from the transfer of the promise to 
Judah, not only the limit which was looked for, but an unex- 
pected clearness and detiniteness. Here, for the first time, the 
person of the Messiah is presented to our view. Here the 
nature of his kingdom is so far defined, that he is represented 
as the author of quict and peace, who shall unite all the nations 
of the earth under his gentle sceptre. After these preliminary 
remarks, we proceed to the exposition of particular passages. 


The first Promise,or PROTEVANGELIUM.  Asit was 
the fall of man which rendered a Messiah necessary, so it was 
immediately after that event, that the first obscure intimation of 
the blessing was given. It is contained in the sentence pro- 
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nounced upon the tempter, Gen. ili. 14, 15. We can have no 
just insight into the sense of this, until we have inquired who 
the tempter was. 

It is, in the first place, undonbtedly true, that a real serpent 
was an actor in the temptation, and consequently the opinion 
must be rejected, that the serpent is introduced, merely as a 
symbolical representation of the evil principle.* If we adopt 
this opinion, we must, in order to be consistent, yield to the 
allegorical interpretation of the whole passage. For unity of 
interpretation should prevail in a closely connected discourse, 
and we must not in such a case pursue, first the allegorical or 
symbolical, and then the strict or literal method of exposition. 
Against the allegorical interpretation of the whole, many argu- 
ments may be urged; as the close connexion with what follows, 
where we have the history of the same pair who are actors 
here;—the geographical description of Paradise, which is quite 
minute ;—the fact, that the condition of mankind which in this 
place is represented as a punishment, is their acfwal condition 
now ;—the absence of any token, whence it might appear that 
the author was about to give an allegory, and not a history ;—the 
passages of the New Testament in which the account of the fall 
is treated as properly historical, see 2 Cor. xi. 3. 1 Tim. 
ii. 13. Rom. v.12. ;—the perplexity, uncertainty and arbi- 
trariness of the allegorical expositors, when they undertake to 
represent the ¢rut¢h thus adumbrated; which, however, in case 
the author intended an allegory, should be so plain that it could 
not be misinterpreted. f 

The actual presence of a real serpent further appears, not 
only from the remark chap. iil. 1. Now the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field,—but likewise from the 
threatening of punishment, which must necessarily have proxi- 
mate reference to the animal. And these reasons also go to 
oppose the supposition of others, that Satan had taken only the 
outward appearance of a serpent. 

While however it is certain that the object which met the eye 
of Eve was a serpent, it is no less certain that this was not the 
independent tempter, but rather the mere tool of the evil spirit 


* This is defended with much ingenuity by Cramer. Nebenarbeiten 
zur theologischen Literatur St. 2. 


t See Zacharia bibl. Theol. II. p. 229. Liiderwald, die Allegorische 
Erklarung der 3 ersten cap. Mosis, insonderheit des Siindenfalls in ihrem 
Ungrunde vorgestellt. 1781. 
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whom Eve did not know.* For this, the following reasons 
may be given. a 
(1) Though the writer intentionally relates the history, just 
as it was handed down by the first pair, who could judge only 
by what was visible, and though he intimates by no word the 
unseen cause of the temptation; yet the whole character of the 
narrative evinces an intention to conduct the reflecting reader 
to this very end. For there were solid reasons for restricting 
the great multitude to the outward appearance, and for explain- 
ing nothing of its cause, as the knowledge of this readily ad- 
mitted of becoming a source of corrupting superstition, such as 
was widely diffused among other Eastern nations. It is here to 
be specially remarked, that the serpent speaks, and exhibits in 
general all the marks of a reasonable creature. Nor need we 
suppose that this was a matter of any astonishment to Eve. So 
limited was her knowledge of the nature of animals, the charac- 
teristic differences between them and mankind, and the facul- 
ties confined on them by God, that the serpent’s speaking pro- 
duced, at most, only a dark impression concerning the co- 
operation of some higher and invisible power, the existence of 
which she did not as yet distinctly recognise. But what re- 
flecting reader of later times can avoid the perception of this 
invisible power, when he is not only convinced that the things 
spoken cannot be attributed to an ordinary serpent, but sees it 
to be probable that the author of all evil, of whom he learns 
something elsewhere, was not inactive in the first introduction 
of evil upon earth? The attempt has been made by Le Clerc, 
Eichhorn, Doderlein, Dathe and Less, after the example of 
/lbarbanel, and especially by Gabdbler,t to show that the nar- 
rative of Eve’s discourse with the serpent, must be explained 
by means of a well known Orientalism; agreeably to which, 
external objects and even inanimate things which occasion re- 
flections in us, are personified and represented as speaking. 
The serpent, say they, by the harmless use of the fruit, had 
occasioned in the mind of Eve, various thoughts and doubts 
respecting the prohibition, and the rising doubt and desire, 
agreeably to the genius of the East, are here clothed in the 
garb of a conversation with Eve. Even Hahn has strangely 


* Among recent scholars, this has been admitted by Rosenmiiller 


Comm. I. p 109, Schott, Theol. dogm; p. 128, ed. 2, Hahn, Dog- 
matik, p, 345, 


t Eichhorn’s Urgeschichte IL. 1. p. 154 ff, 
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declared himself, of late, favourable to this supposition, and 
has endeavoured to establish it as the result of a grammatical 
and historical exegesis. The hypothesis, however, labours 
under this difficulty, that it transfers to a historical narrative 
that which is proper to poetry only. It rests on grounds en- 
tirely arbitrary; for, in opposition to all rules of sound interpre- 
tation, it takes one part of the account literally, and the other 
figuratively. . It is supported by no analogous case in the wri- 
tings of the Old Testament; for even in the history of Balaam, 
there is nothing opposed to the literal exposition, which is ad- 
vocated even by Herder.* Its sole foundation is this, that it is 
unreasonable to understand literally the dialogue between Eve 
and the Serpent; a ground which vanishes of itself upon the 
admitted co-operation of the evil spirit. Against this hypo- 
thesis, it has been justly remarked by Storr: «¢ Haec opinio a 
natura rerum priscaeque vetustatis simplicitate sic abhorret, ut 
tam artificiose affectatum tumorem narrationi vetuste tribuere 
nequeamus, nisi indubiis auctoritatibus coacti, quas vero penitus 
desideramus.’’t In addition to this, there is much which points 
to an invisible seducer, concealed behind that which was visi- 
ble; as, for instance, the words chap. iil. 1. premised in a remark- 
able manner to excite attention—now the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field; also the peculiar character 
of the curse, in which a higher reference to an unseen tempter, 
glimmers through the notice of what was visible. 

(2) The tradition concérning the fall, as contained in the 
religious books of Persia, favours the same conclusion. <Ac- 
cording to the Zendavesta, P. I. pp. 84, 85. the first men, Me- 
shia and Meshianeh, were by God created pure and good, and 
destined to happiness, under the condition of humility, obedi- 
ence to the law, and purity of thought, speech and behaviour; 
but were betrayed, caused to fall from God and made wretched, 
through the use of fruit, by Ahriman “that cruel one, who 
from the beginning meditated only treachery.” In the Zenda- 
vesta III. p. 62. Ahriman springs from heaven to earth, in the 
form of a serpent; and another noted evil spirit is called the 
Serpent Dew. P. II. p. 217. 

(3) Among the Jews also, there is a tradition that Satan 
was actively concerned in the seduction of our first parents, 


* Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffead. Th. 1. p. 26, ff 
} De Protevangelio opusce. t. II. p. 422. 
tSee Rhode, die heilige Sage d. Zendvolkes. p. $92. 
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«Through the envy of Satan,’ we read in Wisd. il. 24, **came 


death into the world.”? In later Jewish writings, Sammaél, the 
leader of the fallen spirits, is called ITPA wns, the old 
serpent, and sometimes simply TJ; because he tempted Eve 
under the form of a serpent. See the passages cited by Lisén- 
menger, Entdeck, Judenth. I. p. 822. 

(4) Itis from the testimony of the New Testament, however, 
that we arrive at absolute certainty, as to the participation of 
Satan in the seduction of our first parents. In Rev. xii. 9. the 
leader of evil spirits is called 6 dpaxuy 6 peyas, 6 opts 6 apyatos, 
(9ST LTS) 6 xarcvucves dca3oa0s. So likewise chap. xx. 2. It 
is true that in 2 Cor. xi. 3, Paul omits the invisible cause of the 
temptation, as is done in the narrative itself, and speaks only of 
the visible: <s 6 oes Evav e&nnarnsev ev ty mavovpyca. But that 
he was not ignorant of the former, appears from Rom. xvi. 20, 
6 Se Ocos tH ecpyyns ovvtpeper Tov catavay vo tovs wodas imoy ev 
rayet, Where no one can mistake the allusion to Gen. iii. 15. Fi- 
nally, Christ himself, John viii.44, calls Satan avSpanoxrovoy an’ 
apzrs, With reference to his having by sin brought death into the 
world. That this is truly the reference, we must conclude with 
most of the ancient interpreters, namely Origen, Chrysostom, 
Augustine and Theophylact, as well as most of the moderns, 
as for instance Auinoe/and Tholuck; although the opinion, first 
advaneed by Cyril of Alexandria, that the allusion is rather to 
the murder of Cain, has been acutely maintained by Nitzsch,* 
and has been preferred by Liicke. Our reasons are the follow- 
ing. ‘The parallel passages already cited from the Apocalypse 
and from Jewish'writings, show that ax’apyzs must be taken in 
the strictest sense; this reference of arSpwnoxzovos is also justified 
by the passage Wisd. ii. 24, above cited, and by the quotations 
of Tholuck trom the book Sohar Chadash, where the ungodly 
are called «the children of the old serpent, who slew Adam 
and all his posterity.” But above all, Jesus could not expect 
his words to be referred by his hearers to any thing else than 
the moral—and indirectly physical—murder, which Satan com- 
mitted upon the first man; for the participation of Satan in this 
event was the prevalent belief of the people, while his influence 
on Cain, of which there is no intimation in the Mosaic account, 
cannot be considered so universally received, as that Christ 


* Abhand. iiber den Menschenmorder von Anfang in der theol. 
Zeitsch. v. de Wette, Schleiermacher u. Liicke III. p. 52. ff. 
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should in such general and indefinite terms refer to it. The 
appeal is indeed made to 1 John iii. 12, to show that Cain’s 
crime is attributed to te but even if this should be the case, 
not only is the reference to this event explicit in the text, but 
its derivation is founded in the preceding part of the passage. 
And lastly, this is to be referred to the fall of man, because the 
murder committed by Satan is placed in the closest connexion 
with his falsehood; and it is the latter, which was influential in 
the fall. 

Before proceeding further to avail ourselves of these results, 
we must revert to the arguments which have been opposed to 
the co-operation of Satan in the defection of man. These have 
been most fully advanced by Eichhorn and Gabler; whose 
labours have been used by Dathe, Kuinoel, Jahn, and more 
recently Baumgarten-Crusius.* 

Their chief arguments are those which follow; and their want 
of cogency may at once be seen from the positive proofs already 
advanced. 

1) “The author calls the serpent, even in reference to the 
account of the fall, the most subtle of beasts; had he thought of 
a supernatural cause, he would not have added this particular, 
as the devil might have used the most stupid animal just as 
well.””?> We reply, that the writer describes the event, as it 
appeared to our first parents; since they were ignorant of the 
invisible cause, they must have for med a high estimate of the 
serpent’s subtlety. his is here designedly expressed by Mo- 
ses, to lead the penetrating reader to the correct solution of the 
problem. 

(2) «*The devil could not speak by means of a serpent, 
since the serpent is wholly destitute of vocal organs.”,—We an- 
swer with Calvin: ‘Si ineredibile videtur locutas esse Deo 
jubente bestias, unde homini sermo, nisi quia ejus linguam Deus 
formavit ? [ditas sine lingua in aere fuisse voces ad illustran- 
dam Christi gloriam, Evangelium predicat; minus hoc rationi 
probabile, quam ex brutorum animalium ore elici sermonem. 
Quid igitur hic impiorum petulantia insectatione dignum in- 
veniet?” The illusion of speech issuing from the mouth of a 
serpent, 1s quite as comprehensible as the operation of the soul 
on the body, and other things of the kind. 


* Eichhorn, Urgeschichte Th, IIT. p. 114. ff. Gabler, Urg. Th. II. p. 
137. ff. Dathe On Pentateuch. Kuinal Mess. Weiss. p. 2. Jahn Vati- 
cinia Messiana II. p. 216, 222. & Supp. to Theol, works, Baumgarten- 
Crusius Grundziige der bibl, Dogm. p. 348. 
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(3) «‘ How does it comport with the goodness and wisdom of 
God, to suffer a powerful spirit, to seduce our first parents to 
defection? Did God indeed foresee the fall, which was the in- 
evitable consequence of this permission, and still permit the 
diabolical illusion? Who can here vindicate the ways of God?” 
The force of this argument would at once be removed, if we 
were to oppose to it no more than the words of Calvin: “Uti- 
nam se a Deo judicari potius homines, quam sibi in eum judi- 
cium sacrilega temeritate sumerent! Verum hee carnis arro- 
gantia est, examini suo Deum subjicere.”’ For as soon as it ap- 
pears, upon sufficient evidence, that God has done any certain 
act, this conclusion is not to be annulled by the consideration 
that we are unable to justify His mode of action, by our short- 
sighted reason. * 

(4) “The curse falls upon the head of a mere animal.”’—In 
the first instance it must necessarily pass upon the serpent, for 
man as yet knew no other author of the seduction, and the con- 
sequence was, that it gave them a horror of sin, by the punish- 
ment of the known author of sin. We do not hereby exclude 
the double sense of the words; the admission of which is justi- 
fied, as soon as we learn from other sources, that Satan had an 
agency in the temptation. 

(5) **It could not have been the idea of the author, that an 
evil spirit had any agency in the temptation of our first parents; 
for no trace of an evil spirit is found in all the Old Testament, 
previously to the Babylonish captivity. The notion was then 
borrowed from the Chaldeans, and in imitation of them, he was 
then made to act the part of tempter to the first human pair.” — 
That the doctrine concerning Satan prevailed before the cap- 
tivity, is evinced, first, by the ancient book of Job, which very 
few at the present day venture to refer to any period later than 
the Exile. It is true, Baumgarten-Crusius (bibl. Theol. p. 
295) following Herder, Eichhorn, Ilgen and Jahn, has very 
recently endeavoured to establish the position that the Satan of 
the book of Job, is not the Satan of the later Old Testament books ; 
but rather a good and pure angel, who had the office of an accu- 
ser, prosecutor or informer. He appeals to the fact that the au- 
thor even numbers him among the sons of God and the conside- 


* The theological discussion of this intricate question, which may well 
be called the crux theologorum, occupies several additional paragraphs 
of the original. These are omitted, as containing a hypothesis not rele- 
vant to the general subject, and much at variance with the views of most 
theologians in this country, [£d. Bib. Rep.) 
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ration that it is unjust to transfer to the person the odiousness of 
the office. Notto say, however, that the new derivation of the 


word jouw , upon which it is attempted to rest this hypothe- 
sis, does not admit of grammatical justification, (See Gesenius’ 
Lehrgeb. p. 495) the position is altogether untenable. Al- 
though the author makes Satan appear before the throne of God, 
it is by a poetical license. ‘This was no morc his serious belief, 
than it was his serious belief that Jehovah, whose omnipotence 
and omniscience he so gloriously celebrates, was under the ne- 
cessity of subjecting a man to trial by means of Satan, in order 
to ascertain the disinterestedness of his virtue. When it is said 
that Satan appeared amongst the angels before God, we cannot 
thence infer, as has been done, that the writer himself num- 
bered him amongst good angels. Moreover, even in this 
situation he does not deny his own nature, in any particular— 
jealousy, malice, or envy.* Nor is the doctrine concerning 
evil spirits wanting in the Pentateuch, as has recently been 
acknowledged by Schott, epit. theol. dogm. p. 113. 

The opinion of those who suppose Azazel (to whom the goat 
is sent out into the wilderness, Lev. xvi. 8.) to be Satan, is 
accordant with the connexion.t In imitation of Deyling,t it 
has been objected by Baumgarten-Crusius,§ that an offering 
to the evil spirit is altogether repugnant to the universal doc- 
trine of the Mosaic religion, as well as to the import of this 
expiatory rite. But it is here falsely assumed that one of the 
goats was offered to Azazel. So far as it was considered a 
sacrifice, it was, like all others, offered to Jehovah: see verse 
10. The sending forth was merely a symbolical action. By 
this act they abjured the kingdom of darkness, and its prince, 
and, so to speak, sent back to him those sins to which he had 
tempted, and by which he had endeavoured to gain possession 
of the nation or of individuals. They symbolically declared 
the truth, that he who receives expiation from God, is free 
from the power of the evil one. This interpretation must com- 
mend itself as just, to every impartial reader of the entire 
passage. It is, for,instance, supported by the opposition be- 


tween FT? and Onty, verse 8, and by the tradition of 


*See Gesenius. Storr opuscc. ii. p. 426, Staeudlin, Beitr. z. Phil. u. 
Geschicht. der Relig. u. Sittenlehr. ii. p. 151. ff. 

t See Spencer leg. rit. 1. iii, diss, 8. cap. 1.§2. Gesenius’ Lexicon. 
Rosenmiller in loc. Winer’s Lexicon. 
t Observationes sacrz, i, p. 51. 
§ Grundzuge, p. 294. 
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the later Jews, among whom Azazel is a name of Sammael. 
See passages cited by Spencer, Hosenmiiller, Winer, ete. 
ut supra. 7 ; 

The passage Deut. xxxu. 17, is more doubtful. The word 
f]'v’ whichthere occurs, is rendered by the LXX. dacuorna, 
and by the Vulgate, daemonia. The opinion that it indicates 
invisible evil spirits, 1s supported by a comparison of the 
Syriac NNW ‘evil demon.” 

“It is undoubtedly true, that Moses touches but seldom upon 
the doctrine of the kingdom of darkness, and, even when he 
does so, clothes the subject in an obscurity which is impene- 
trable, except by the more discerning. For this, however, as 
we have already observed, he had solid reasons. He pursued 
a like course with regard to other doctrines, as for instance, 
that of immortality, of which he gives only brief intimations; 
yet sufficient for those to whom the truth could be profitable. 
The derivation of this doctrine among the Hebrews from Chal- 
dea, is opposed, not only by the passages above cited, but by 
the fact that the Ahriman of the Persians and the Satan of the 
Jews, are entirely different beings. The Persian Ahriman is 
the original evil principle, co-eternal with the good, aad if 
not equal in might, so nearly approaching it, as to be able to 
wage with the other a long and difficult warfare. The Satan 
of the Hebrews, on the other hand, is wholly subjected to 
Jehovah, and cannot dare, without divine permission, to injure 
any one, or tempt any one to sin. 

Having thus satisfactorily proved, first, that a real serpent 
was present in the temptation; and, secondly, that it served as 
the mere instrument of Satan, the true seducer; we are thence 
under the necessity of admitting a double sense in the curse 
of the tempter. This must, in the first instance, fall upon the 
instrument; it would otherwise have been altogether unintel- 
ligible to the first pair, and, for the time, useless. It must, 
in its principal import, refer to the genuine tempter, for it was 
he alone who had actually done that which merited the punish- 
ment and curse. Upon this principle, let us now attempt the 
interpretation of the passage: Because thou hast done this, 
thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of 
the field: upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eut, all the days of thy life. 

So far as this sentence applies to the serpent, there are two 
different opinions with regard to it. Some suppose that a 
change took place in the nature of the serpent, after the fall; 
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others, that it continued to have exactly the same nature as 
before; but that after the fall, that was a punishment, whizh 
before the fall was a natural property. The latter opinion is 
defended with much ingenuity by Calvin. ‘* Nihil erit ab- 
surdi, si fateamur pristine conditioni iterum addici serpentem, 
cul naturaliter jam subjectus erat, ac si dictum esset: tu ausus 
es, miserum et putidum animal, in hominem insurgere, quem 
prefeceram totius mundi dominio! quasi vero tuum esset, 
quum terre esses affixus in coclum penetrare. Ergo unde 
emergere tentasti, jam te retraho, ut sorte tuo contentus esse 
discas, nec amplius insolescas in hominis contumeliam.”’ But 
we must, nevertheless, declare ourselves to be of the former 
opinion, because, as Le Clerc and Rosenmiiller have justly 
remarked, it is far more accordant with the text; and, indeed, 
no one would ever have thought of any other interpretation, 
who had not received a bias from doctrinal prepossession. ‘The 
difficulty which has led to the second interpretation is imagi- 
nary. It is consistent with what we might expect, and with 
the usual methods of Satan, that he should choose a pleasing 
and attractive instrument of seduction. According to the views 
of the writer, the fall not only overturned the whole nature of 
man, but diffused its influence through all the creation, cover- 
ing it with a curse, Gen. iii. 17; and since before the fall, the 
whole animal creation bore the image of man’s innocence and 
happiness, and the law of mutual hostility had not yet perva- 
ded its ranks,* how can we find any difficulty in supposing 
that the instrument of the temptation endured the consequences 
of the fall in a peculiar degree? 

And thus, in these words, it is made the destination of the 
serpent, to represent the abominable nature of sin, by that hor- 
rid form, which, with all that is evil and odious, was superin- 
duced by the fall; to be, in a manner, also the visible repre- 
sentative as well of the kingdom of darkness, as the head of 
this kingdom, by whom it was used as an instrument. 

But we are here met by the objection, that the curse pro- 
nounced on the serpent was unreasonable, as the poor creature 


*See ch. 1, 30. It has been well shown by Arummacher, to be impos- 
sible that the whole animal world should have proceeded from the hand 
of the Creator in its present condition. Paragraphen p. 63. In opposi- 
tion, however, to Scripture, imperfection and evil are now attributed to 
the intractable nature of matier, at the creation: and thus a Dualism is 
established. 

von, ut. No. Il. —2 M 
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ect : , 

Mr, Be had no knowledge of its being abused by a higher power. * 
Hs We need not seek a new reply to this, as that which was lon 
he’ 


since given by Calvin, is satisfactory. ‘«Si cui absurdum vide- 
tur poenam de bruto animali exigl alienz fraudis, in promptu 
iy fet est solutio: quum esset in hominis gratiam creatus, non temere 
maledici, ex quo versus est in ejus perniciem. Hac ultione 
‘9 ae probare Deus voluit, quanti wstimet hominis salutem ; quem- 
> ts admodum si pater gladium, quo filius occisus fuerit, execra- 
ah ae tioni habeat.”? ‘The punishment of the serpent is no more 
aa unjust, than the miserable condition into which the whole 
i‘ creation is brought by the fall, Rom. Vill. 20; or than the 
ee Mosaic ordinance by which a beast, in a certain case, was to 
ante be burned with the human transgressor; nor than the offering 
oe; of animals, as sacrifices for sin. 
ih) If we now refer this verse to the spiritual author of the 
temptation, we have, after setting aside what pertains to the 
‘ie ot mere instrument, the following idea: The most extreme con- 
; tempt, disgrace and debasement shall be inflicted on thee. 
Calmet observes on the passage: ‘Cet ennemi du genre humain 
rampe en quelle sorte sur le ventre par la confusion et l’oppro- 
bre, ott il est réduit.”’ It was the expectation of Satan that 
he should advance his kingdom and authority by the tempta- 
tion of man; but the occurrence had a different aspect in the 
sight of God, who viewed the fall in connexion with the 
plan of salvation. The eating of dust or ashes, occurs else- 
where, as expressive of the deepest abasement and grief. 
Verse 15. nd I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed. It shall smite 
thy head, and thou shalt smite his heel.t 
With application to the serpent, the sense is—Thy offspring 
shall inflict on that of the woman, wounds which are curable; 
the seed of the woman shall inflict incurable wounds on thine. 
A serpent is killed when its head is crushed, while injuries 
upon other parts of its body are not fatal; on the other hand, 


there is no part in which a man can be bitten by a snake with 
greater impunity than the heel. t 





* See Gadler, in Eichhorn’s Urgeschichte. ii, 1. p. 174 
t We give tothe verb Jw, the signification to smite, to strike, as in 
Gabler (ut supr.) II. 1. p. 190. Jahn, &c. ‘This rendering has an ad- 
vantage, as it may be admitted in both clauses, and is likewise applicable 
to the two passages, Job ix. 17, & Ps.cxxxix. 11. where the word occurs 
again. According to any other interpretation, different meanings must 
be given to the word. 


t It was long since remarked by Calvin that the head and the heel in- 
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This was the only meaning of the divine sentence, which 
then, at least, was understood by our first parents. But even 
with this imperfect understanding, it must have produced, on 
one hand, a horror of sin, and on the other, very great conso- 
lation. They regarded the serpent as the sole author of that 
misery, Which they then felt as a heavy burden. How con- 
soling must it then have been to them to learn, that their 
conqueror, who seemed to them so dreadful, from their attri- 
buting to him the powers which operated through him, should 
not continually enjoy the victory, but should suffer a defeat 
from their offspring! Yet the annunciation must certainly have 
been far more rich in comfort to them or their descendants, 
when from the discovery of the serpent’s natural powers, they 
were led to distinguish between the visible and the invisible 
cause of the temptation. 

Experience attests the truth of the divine sentence, that 
there should be enmity between the races of mankind and the 
serpent. A horror of the serpent is natural to man. ¢ Fit 
arcano nature sensu, ut ab ipsis abhorreat homo, ac quoties 
nobis horrorem incutit serpentum aspectus, renovatur defectio- 
nis nostre memoria.”’ (Calvin. ) 

As it regards the principal meaning of the sentence, as 
applied to Satan, most of the earlier Christian expositors un- 
derstand directly the Messiah, by the seed of the woman which 
should bruise the head of the serpent’s seed.* This is opposed 
by the consideration that we are thus constrained to understand 
by the seed of the woman a single individual; which is the 
more difficult, as it is evident that we must explain the ser- 
pent’s seed of a plurality, the spiritual children of Satan, the 
leaders and members of the kingdom of darkness, who are in 
the New Testament called ogecs, yevrnuaru excdver, and rexva 
tov dcasorov. 


This difficulty may be avoided by understanding the sced of 


dicated a a majus and minus—a victory of the human race over the seed 
of the serpent. “ Interea videmus, ut se clementer in homine castigando 
gerat dominus, in quem serpenti non ultra permittit, quam ut calcaneum 
attingat, quum illi subjiciat vulnerandum serpentis caput. Nam in no- 
minibus capitis et calcanei distinctio est inter superius et inferius.” It is 
evident that something more is intended than the mutual antipathy be- 
tween men and serpents, because in that case no special punishment 
would be threatened to the serpent, which nevertheless appears from the 
context, to have been the idea of the writer. See Gabler zu Eichhorn’s 
Urgesch. II. 1. p. 189. 


{ So, of late, De Broix, Ursprung und allmahlige Entwickelung des 
Messianismus, p. 26. ff. 
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the woman, ina general way, as her offspring. _Thus inter- 
preted, the words have this meaning: ‘Thou hast indeed, now 
inflicted upon the woman a grievous wound, and thy associates 
will continue to persecute her offspring. Yet with every 
desire to injure, thou and thine shall be able to inflict on 
mankind sueh wounds only as may be healed; on the other 
hand, the offspring of the woman shall one day conquer thee, 
and cause thee to feel all thy impotence.’ 

This interpretation is found in the Jerusalem Targum, and 
in that of Jonathan, which explain the seed of the woman to 
be the Jews, who shall overcome Sammael, at the time of the 
Messiah. It would seem that this was the understanding of 
Paul, from his allusion, Rom. xvi. 20, where the promise is 
made to comprehend Christians in general. It has in later 
times, been ably defended by Calvin.* Among modern wri- 
ters, it has been adopted by Herder,t Storr, in the treatise 
above cited, ‘de Protevangelio,’? and Arummacher, (Para- 
graphen, p. 100,) the last of whom thus defines the sense: 
«“ That which is divine, must gain the victory—the fall must 
be followed by redemption—Eden, once closed, must be open- 
ed again.’’ 

Agreeably to this interpretation, the passage is deservedly 
called the ProrEVANGELIUM; Which name has been given to 
it by the Church. It is true, the future victory of the kingdom 
of light over that of darkuess, is here foretold only in general 


* «Quare sensus erit, humanum genus, quod opprimere conatus erat 
Satan, tore tandem superius. Interim tenendus est vincendi modus, quem 
scriptura Cescrmbit.  Filics hominum captives seculis omnibus duxit Sa- 
tan pro sua libidine et hedie luctuosum illum trimphum continuat. Sed 
quia fortior emersit e calo, qui iilum subjugaret, hinc fit, ut illi similiter 
tota Dei ecclesia sub capite suo magnifice insultet.” 

{ ‘* Phe serpent had injured them; it was to them an emblem of 
temptation, of evil, and moreover of the curse, of contempt and punish- 
ment. ‘Lhe reviving prospect was afforded to mankind that they—that 
is, the seed of the woman—should become more strong and noble than the 
serpent and than all evil. ‘They should bruise his head, and his only re- 
taliation should be a wretched attack upon the heel. In short, good 
should gain ascendency over evil. Such was the prospect. This is not 
the place to inquire, how clear or how obscure may have been the views 
of our first parents upon this subject. It is enough that the most noble 
champion against evil, the most valiant conqueror of the serpent, who 
was to descend from Eve, was comprised in this prospect, and fell within 
tin a remarkable manner: even though at that time the truth was con- 
veyed by a mere sketch or outline of natural imagery, the import of which 
was first developed in after times.” Herder, Briefe das Studium d. 
Theologie betreff. ij. 225. 
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terms, without mention of the person of the Redeemer, who 
should lead the way in this conflict, and from whom proceeds 
all the strength demanded. Yet more could not be expected 
in these beginnings of the human race. In the kingdom of 

race, as in the kingdom of nature, a gradual progress is ob- 
servable. The prediction accords in many points with the 
tradition of other Asiatic nations who had only the darker 
primitive revelations; while a progressive rev elation constantly 
added to the light of the Hebrews, and filled up with new lines 
the original sketch. 

We shall now briefly examine the arguments which have 
been advanced for the existence of a primitive evangelical pro- 
mise in this passage, so far as they affect our exposition, 
The labour of collecting them from the numerous writers by 
whom the Profevange lium has been impugned, is rendered 
unnecessary by the work of Eichhorn and Gabler.* 

1. 6 Why is it that Christ and the Apostles make no use of 
this passage in the New Testament, when they apply so many 
Old Testament passages to Jesus? This would have afforded 
them, in a direct manner, a most important testimony. Why 
is there not even an allusion to it??? This is easily answered. 
The reason why the writers of the New Testament do not 
explicitly refer this prediction to Jesus, is found in the want 
of explicitness in the prediction itself, which refers only im- 
plicitly to the person of the Messiah. It was therefore natural 
that the New Testament writers should prefer the more nume- 
rous and determinate passages. It is not true, however, that 
we find no allusion to these words. See the passages already 
cited from the Epistle to the Romans; in which even Rosen- 
miller (on Gen. iil. 15.) recognises the allusion. Those 
citations from the New Testament which we have used to prove 
that Christ and the Apostles admitted Satan’s agency in the 
seduction, prove satisfactorily that they also here admitted 
the Protevangelium, in our sense of the word. For no one 
can grant this agency of Satan, without acknowledging also 
the gospel promise in the text. 

2. “'The seed of the serpent can scarcely be understood to 
mean wicked men or angels; for in what sense could the latter 
be denominated the offspring of the devil? Wicked men are 
already excluded, since they belong to the posterity of Eve, 
to which, therefore, they cannot be set in opposition.”,—To 


* Urgeschichte Th. ii. p. 292, & ii, 1. p. 197, 
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this we reply, that nothing is more common in the scriptures, 
than to transfer the relation between father and son to spiritual 
relations. In this very book, men of a godly spirit are called 
sons of God. The disciples of the prophets are denominated 
their sons; and the above-cited appellations of the wicked, in 
the New Testament, show that the reference of the'term to 
spiritual connexion with Satan, is not unusual, Also, in the 
passage which has been quoted from the book Sohar, they are 
called **the children of the old serpent. ”’ 

With regard to the second part of the argument, it is by no 
means suflicient to exclude wicked men from the seed of the 
serpent, though it is not to be restricted to these, but to com- 
prise all Satan’s progeny. As Storr has observed, (p. 431.) 
‘¢Facile videmus etiam serpentis progeniem esse progeniem 
mulieris, sed indignam hoc nomine ex quo desciverit ad com- 
munem sui generis hostem.’’* 

3. «Such a Protevangelium would have been altogether 
unintelligible to our first parents; for they as yet felt no need 
of a Redeemer, and had indeed no conception of his destined 
office.”,—The allegation is contrary to the narrative. That 
Adam and Eve were seized with a deep sense of guilt, after 
partaking of the fruit, appears from their shame, the common 
fruit of sinful desire produced by the fall, and of their accusing 
consciences. ‘The same thing is apparent in their painful fear 
of God, with whom they had hitherto maintained affectionate 
communion. ‘This sense of guilt must have been greatly aug- 
mented, when the curse of God upon the earth went into 
effect, and man was expelled from Paradise. He was more 
and more reminded of his guilt, by all nature, once subjected 
to him, but now rising in opposition—by his own body, already 
become perishable, and from the very moment of the fall, 
beginning to die; above all, by the tumult within his breast. 
But, together with this sense of guilt, there is a conviction 
that redemption is needed; and with the latter, a capacity for 
receiving the promise of an approaching victory over the king- 
dom of darkness. This annunciation was useful, not to 
Adam and Eve alone, but to all their posterity. It is from 
this and similar instructions communicated to our progeni- 
tors, that those reflected intimations of future deliverance and 
glory have proceeded, which are found among the heathen. 


*See Calvin in doc. 
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Art. VII.—THOUGHTS ON THE MENTAL AND MORAL 
CHARACTER OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


Tue mental and moral character requisite for the minister 
of Christ, is more elevated and perfect, than common senti- 
ment demands among any other class of men. The objects of 
his profession are connected with higher results, than spring 
directly from any other department of human effort. He is 
called an ambassador. But whence does he come? From the 
court of Heaven he comes to a rebel province of the Most 
High. He proposes terms, for the restoration of this province 
to an allegiance no less ne sae by the subject, than demanded 
by the Sovercign. Ilis message is ultimately to raise spirits 
who were created “a little lower than the angels’? from the 
depths of moral degradation to no less than angelic purity. 
As the messenger of heaven, we expect to sce in him the 
character of its denize ‘ns, if not of its native born subjects. 
As the ambassador of a foreign court, we expect in him all the 
accomplishments necessary to his fav ourable reception wherever 
he appears. During his residence amongst us, we look for an 
exhibition of the common qualities most valued by the judi- 
cious amongst men, together with the lofty virtues which 
flourish in full perfe ction in his Sovereign’s court above. 

But what are the elements of this almost unearthly character 
so justly demanded? As an intellectual qualification, the crea- 
tive power of thought is more highly necessary in the Christian 
ministry than in any other prac tical department of life. This 
noblest capacity of intellect does not lie in the ability to think 
what never before entered the human mind, but in the ability 
to originate, as occasion may require, the most valuable thoughts 
upon any important subject of common reasoning. They may, 
indeed, be such as could easily be borrowed from others, or 
they may be such as could not readily be found in a common 
library, but to the individual, they are often new, and in their 
peculiar relations and dress, quite ‘original. How far they are 
occasionally ‘*new things under the sun,”’ is of little conse- 
quence to our present purpose. ‘The mind possessed of this 
creative power, resembles another of the same order, as does 
the skilful artisan his equally skilful neighbour, in the same 
branch of business. From similar raw materials, they produce 
wares similar in the general, though, not on that account, less 
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the original production of each. Such a mind differs from. the 
he”. common cultivated mind, much as the manufactory does trom 
a2 the shop where its products are stored, and dealt out to the 
hae customer. What we mean to assert, then, is, that the intellect 
of a Christian minister should be a manufactory, producing 
| | its wares from raw materials to meet any demand, and nota 
LS mere store house through which they may pass to the buyer. 
mes, But why, since the minister of Christ is not to be a teacher 
LG of new truths, does he peculiarly need the mental power in 
et te question? Will he not be more faithful as a messenger of God, 

¢ if not tempted by conscious power to substitute human wisdom 
sty. for divine truth? Why need he be more than a conduit from 
AR the fountain of the divine mind to the human receiver? This 
a last question suggests one of the reasons for which we seek. 
fide Truth cannot pass freely from the divine mind, through that 
of the preacher to the hearer, unless the former makes each 
idea his own, and moulds its form so as to favour its commu- 
nication in any given circumstances. Borrowed ideas can have 
no dress to fit them well, except the one in which we find 
them, but this may be far from the one necessary to our pur- 
pose. Our own ideas can be clothed in a great variety of 
dresses, as occasion may demand. Besides, the preacher, in 
the midst of opposers, as he always really is, will ordinarily 
find no adequate stimulus to efficient action, in the feeble im- 
pressions made by the conclusions of other minds. — His intel- 
lectual and moral views must have the depth of self-formed 
conclusions, or they will often fail in the hour where decided 
action is most necessary. The arduous struggle for truth will 
be fecbly maintained by those who rely upon human testimo- 
ny in cases where z¢ is not the kind of testimony that sup- 
ports any conclusion. 

Again: The interpretation of his message can be entrusted by 
the preacher to no human mind but hisown. Nor will he trust 
his own unaided powers; but under the promised influences of 
the Holy Spirit, he must get his most valuable light, in all cases 
of great difficulty, in the interpretation of Scripture. Suppose 
he takes up his book of instructions from the court above. He 

sees great obscurity in many passages, and those too of much 
apparent consequence. Shall he seek relief in the judgment 

of others? Let him select a small number of commentators, 

(for he surely, ought not to follow any man implicitly) whose 

learning and piety are equally unquestionable, and he will of- 

: ten find it more difficult to decide upon the claims of jarring 
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opinions, than to form his own, unaided, except by the Spirit 
of God. The preacher, whorelies mainly upon commentaries, 
is often reduced to the necessity of either passing by important 
parts of his message, or advancing the opinions of men equally 
fallible with himself, in the place of divine truth. 

A mind that can strike out light in the darkest places, is also 
necessary, from the fact, that the wisest and best men disagree 
materially as to the best mode of delivering the message of God. 
True, the ministers of Christ may secure a respectable standin 
in the world, by falling into the most common forms of exhibit- 
ing truth, but they cannot be at all secure in this way of general 
success in their ministrations. The best forms for human 
transactions must often be reduced to their first principles, 
or they will pass off as mere forms. The complex idea in the 
minds of thousands in regard to public worship in all its parts, 
leaves out the first principles of the institution, and may do so 
for years, unless something more than unvarying forms call 
attention to the substance of the whole matter. ‘To effect any 
thing toward the removal of this evil, there is needed indepen- 
dency of thought and observation, applied to the various circum- 
stances in which the preacher may be placed. Others cannot 
think for him. Their advice will be as various as the circum- 
stances in which God has been pleased to bless their labours, 
while still more discordant opinions may come from those, 
whose attachment to human wisdom has prevented their ever 
preaching the Gospel in those simple modes, which have always 
proved most effective. What then shall he do? He must 
judge for himself. If baffled in one course he must vary his 
mode, always taking care to keep within scriptural limits of 
proceeding. This is what men do in every department of life, 
or fail to accomplish any thing valuable. Are we told that here 
is no field for experiment and innovation, since God himself has 
prescribed the means of grace to be employed? But where is 
the proof that in the details of the general mode, in which we 
are required by our standards, to exhibit truth and seek the 
welfare of souls, the common forms are the most efficient that 
can be found? Our mode of publicly teaching divine truth is 
by no means the primitive mode, and may not be in all respects 
the bestone. Much is necessarily left to the judgment of every 
Pastor, in the details of work as a Shepherd. he state of the 
human mind, though in many respects ever the same, is perpe- 
tually various in its relation to the modes of approaching it with 
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revealed truth. In almost every department of human science, 

eat improvements in teaching have been recently made, and 
it seems by no means impossible that similar ones in the mode 
of teaching religious truth may, toa certain extent, yet be made. 
The arithmetical works of Colburn have given entirely new 
facilities of access to a common branch, and although an im- 
provement to the same extent may not be possible in religious 
teaching, yet much may be accomplished by new modes of 
analyzing and illustrating moral truth. May we not suppose 
it possible, that amongst the causes of that mighty influence to 
be exercised by the scriptures, before the full day of millennial 
glory, will be some mode of exhibiting truth in a Manner so in- 
telligible and forcible, as at once to convince the judgment of 
every hearer? 

Another consideration suggests itself. Impenitent sinners 
have defensive armour fitted to resist all common attacks. Can 
they be assailed at no points, when they have failed to provide 
for defence? Are they invulnerable, even to the ‘heel’ itself? 
But none except an independent thinker, can ascertain the 
cases where, and the manner, in which’ new attacks, supposing 
them possible, can be made. What would a Bonaparte accom- 
plish, unless he could make a path in places never before trod- 
den by man? The Christian minister is not leading the armies 
of his king against weak and pusillanimous foes. They are 
not weak, who have held a world in bondage for almost 6000 
years. In warring against such foes, weak and irresolute men, 
daring only to act according to the letter of their orders, as re- 
ported by others, can hold no important post. Those teachers 
who in meek dependence upon heavenly guidance, can form 
their own opinions, especially upon practical points, will be 
almost alone in doing great service to the cause of Christ. 

A creative mind is highly necessary to the Christian minister, 
to enable him to tax the known universe for illustrations of di- 
vine truth. ‘The effect of truth depends much upon the dress 
in which it appears. We are often deceived in supposing that 
its statement in abstract terms is most favourable to its own pe- 
culiar tendency. We have no terms properly abstract. The 
question ofselection generally lies between those used by specu- 
lative men, though really figurative, but not intelligible to the 
common mind, and those which, though not more figurative, 
are a part of the common dialect. But where shall we get 
dresses for truth to suit the ever varying demands of new cir- 
cumstances? We cannot borrow inthe majority of cases, since 
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we want an article not well prepared in one age to suit another. 
We must make to suit the fashion. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that old truths must be so dressed at a// times as to show 
their real faces. Masks are never to be employed. 

In addition to having a soul filled with truth, nothing per- 
haps will so well qualify a man to meet error in all its Protean 
and often unexpected forms, as independency of thought. The 
proper application of a few plain scriptural truths, will meet all 
the common forms of error, but how shall it be done? Hic 
labor, hoc opusest. Still we need not despair. The minister 
of Christ, whose life blood is heavenly truth, and whose mind 
has a self-furnishing power, need not quail before the legions 
of Satan, though they brandish a thousand horrid weapons never 
before seen. 

A thorough acquaintance with the inductive mode of seekin 
truth, is a most important element in the preacher’s menta 
character. If the truth, expressed in the first Aphorism of 
Lord Bacon’s Novum Organon, be not so digested as to per- 
vade his whole mental system, he rejects an essential principle 
in all his inquiries for truth. That man neither knows nor can 
know of matter or mind, more than is observed or directly re- 
vealed by God, is a fact not less important in the intellectual 
system, than gravity in the material universe. One who does 
not see a difference between conjectures and observed facts, as 
palpable as that between light and darkness, may expend the 
energies of a life in speculations no betier than those of the 
schoolmen. If he cannot open his Bible except to find what 
some system or creed tells him is there, however excellent the 
system or creed may be in its place, he is poorly prepared to de- 
liver the message of God to men. If he cannot fix upon as- 
certained facts in human nature as real knowledge, and value 
all conjecture merely as such, he will be master of too little 
common truth to mould society by his preaching. 

The impression is very common, that Lord Bacon perma- 
nently and generally disencumbered the human mind of Aristo- 
telian and scholastic chains. But issuch an impression correct ? 
Are not the large majority of learners and learned, as really 
slaves to false principles of investigation, as before his time? 
The number of shackles is not ordinarily as great, but still the 
individuals are few, who have ever freely walked abroad in 
the pure air of mental liberty. There is an apparent propensi- 
ty in the human mind, generally, to court the very bondage 
which paralyzed it for so many ages prior to the reviva' 
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of learning in Europe. Hence but a few individuals in an 
age reach more than a pigmy stature, compared with what all 
might easily attain. The human mind is, in most men, a giant 
in chains; and, what is still worse, those chains are so like the at- 
mosphere in their equable and uniform pressure, that we scarce- 
ly dream of their existence. Not to debate this subject further, 
we hold it as a fact, that the great bulk of men in the three 
learned professions, are to this very hour proceeding upon prin- 
ciples of investigation fundamentally wrong. But we are chiefl 
concerned for religious truth, and feel confident, that before ¢¢ 
can show its full power to mould the human mind, it must be 
much further freed from scholastic entanglements, than has, to 
any great extent, ever been its favoured lot. Were a second 
Bacon to arise, and accomplish for moral and religious truth, 
what the Baron of Verulam did in Natural Philosophy, he 
might become a benefactor to the human race. A Bacon in his 
Philosophy, combined with a Paul in Christian zeal, might ac- 
complish more for Christianity than a thousand of echoes 
echoing all that thousands of Fathers have said or written. We 
mean no disrespect to the great or the good, but while we re- 
verence their learning and their piety, we would not reject 
their example, in seeking to grow, whether in knowledge or 
piety, by the actual exercise of our own faculties. Had our 
most admired predecessors wasted a life in admiring others, 
they would never have reached our era, even in memory. 
Highly cultivated analytical and analogical powers of mind 
are of unspeakable importance to the teacher of the Christian 
religion. ‘The same defects in the analysis of ideas, that per- 
vade almost all systems of common instruction, are equally 
common and injurious in religious teaching. Truth can be de- 
livered to good purpose, only in portions of a certain size, suited 
always to the capacity of the receiver. Present more than the 
mind can grasp, and all interest is destroyed in what we do ad- 
vance. We may, indeed, lodge in the mind verbal notions, but 
unless they are taken in parts, and the relations of each to others 
exhibited, no proper impression is produced. The mechanism 
of a watch would be poorly understood from a single view of 
the whole, but if each part be shown with its office, and then 
the combined effect of all, we obtain correct impressions of the 
machine. Much of all the religious truth advanced, in the com- 
mon way, is lost from this defect in simplification of analysis. 
The evil can be corrected, only bya closer attention to ideas and 
real facts, and less dependence upon any particular dress of our 
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ideas. Facts can usually be made intelligible, while verbal 
propositions, often mere guesses as they are, must usually be as 
little comprehended by the hearer as by the speaker. Analysis 
may, also, be too minute. Like the anatomy of the brain and 
heart, as exhibited in the dissecting room, the repeated mention 
of very minute parts, may confuse the mind, and prevent any 
definite impression of the whole. Those, however, who deal in 
palpable facts have nature for their guide, and are least liable 
to erron either extreme. The human mind seems generally 
adapted to receive impressions from every kind of fact, when 
fairly described, while the figments of the brain can seldom con- 
vey the same impression to more than one mind. Good ana- 
logical powers of mind are essential to all who attempt the in- 
struction of others in any department. The Saviour of men, 
who ‘spake as never man spake,” seldom uttered a truth except 
in a dress borrowed from an analogical fact. The divinity of 
his wisdom, may perhaps be as really displayed in his mode of 
teaching truth as in the truth taught. This point seems not al- 
ways observed. Else, why is our mode of teaching so utterly 
at variance with his. ‘The language of feeling is still much the 
same as it was in his days. Formal parables are not so much 
in vogue, but their equivalent in judicious comparisons, and 
striking illustration is equally important in all attempts to reach 
the common mind or affect the hearts of even cultivated persons. 
Here again, we remark the importance of studying facts. Real 
truths present numerous analogies amongst themselves, while 
conjectures seldom do more than separate what the God of truth 
has joined together. 

A degree of moral courage, quite peculiar in its extent, is an 
essential requisite of ministerial character. We fear this sub- 
ject is not always appreciated. To show the danger of decep- 
tion in the case, we need only advert to the fact, that the clerical 
profession is generally regarded as one, which the Christian stu- 
dent may choose, without possessing gany greater degree of for- 
titude, than is necessary at the bar, or in the practice of medicine. 
Is it, then, really true, that in a world where the great majority, 
even in its best portions, are either open or covert enemies of 
God; in a world where the powers of darkness still hold almost 
universal sway—can it be true, that in such a world, the servants 
of God need no higher degree of moral courage, than the ser- 
vants of men? All admit that the Apostle Paul had abundant 
employment for this noble quality in its highest perfection. But 
why ? He had a world of heathen idolaters to oppose. Are we, 
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then, to suppose, that men hate the Cross of Christ less, while 
they are in the false garb of Christians, than if arrayed in the 
panoply of her open enemies? They may hate their own idea 
of the Christian religion less than a Pagan does; but every fact 
in the case proves beyond doubt, that nominal Christians are 
as truly enemies to God as are the veriest heathen on earth. 
Are we told, they respect its forms, and consequently Oppose 
with less violence? Are then itsforms all we advocate? Fare- 
well, in that case, a long farewell, to all our hopes of millenial 
glory. A religion that does not carry heaven-born love, and 
purity, and peace, to its possessor—a religion that does not 
draw at every moment upon the life blood of sin, is no religion 
for this revolted earth. A religion, then, that does not find a 
real opposer, in every unconverted man, and consequently, 
that will not secretly or openly array him against its Ministers, 
is not the religion of Jesus. 

The enemies of religion are very frequently proposing a 
truce; (with what designs we need not say) but all who accept 
the proposal will fail to understand, at all, their need of moral 
courage. Flattered and favoured as they may be in this case, 
they may readily imagine, that the offence of the cross has 
ceased. But let them declare war against all sin, whether in 
ecclesiastical or lay dignitaries, whether in bosom friends or 
open foes, supporters or non-supporters of the Christian minis- 
try—lIct them always distinguish in all their conduct between 
him that serveth God, and him that serveth him not, and the 
ease becomes a very different one. The Christian minister 
will find meaning in the words of the poet, as descriptive of 
the devotion which he ought to feel, when he says : 


** Nor have I ever held my life, but as a pawn 
“To wage for thee.” 


It isa palpable mistake to suppose that any small degree of 
moral courage will sustain a faithful preacher of the Gospel, 
even in this Christian land. To illustrate this : suppose an 
extensive conspiracy against the United States’ government 
should be discovered as now in full operation. Let it be known 
that more than half the officers of the nation, more than half 
her citizens were leagued against her executive and laws. 
Suppose, too, that true patriots could generally discover, but 
in such a way as to furnish no open proof, yet almost to a cer- 
tainty, who were traitors and who faithful men. Would not 
the lover of his country need more fortitude, than if called to 
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march against an open foe? Could he as easily face a profes- 
sed friend, whom he yet suspected as an enemy, as summon 
resolution te confront a declared aggressor? This is, however, 
but a partial illustration of the case. Parties in any of this 
world’s concerns, are so much more visibly united, than are the 
real friends of Christ, that more support for individuals is ap- 
parent in almost any circumstances, than in the work of openly 
serving God. 

The necessity imposed upon the Christian minister to follow 
truth, whether she lead with or against his prejudices from ed- 
ucation, his interests from worldly connexions, or his prospects 
for ease and honour, is of itself an argument of no small weight 
for our position. ‘Those who sympathize with Locke or Mil- 
ton, will ask no illustration of this. A love of truth which 
pervades the whole soul, will soon discover, not only abun- 
dance of external foes, but feel deeply, that ‘a man’s worst 
foes,’’ are ‘they of hisown household.’? How few individu- 
als have ever dared to investigate their leading sentiments as 
to opinions not directly supported by revealed truth, thinking 
it possible that others may be nearer right than themselves and 
theirown friends? It requires little moral courage to read books 
or hear arguments against us, when we are resolved to remain 
of the same opinion at all events: but to come at all questions 
of the kind intended, as unsettled questions, and be ready to 
follow our own best judgment, is quite another thing. The 
former course may often seem much better, but certainly re- 
flects dishonour upon our best intellectual and moral faculties. 
It is calling men, fathers, and often refusing the guidance of 
our heavenly Father. If we were designed to walk in leading 
strings, the majority of men have very obediently fallen in 
with the arrangement. One reflection is important. Truth 
is a mighty current setting in from eternity, and flow- 
ing onward forever with increasing strength, although often 
an undercurrent, and scemingly overpowered by others. 
But it will safely bear onward all who commit their barks to 
its waves, however frequently the billows of falsehood may 
threaten their final submersion. ‘They will outride the com- 
motions of time, and soon reach a sea, whose pacific waves know 
no bounds but those of eternity. 

We have glanced at some of the points where peculiar qua- 
lifications seem necessary for the Christian minister. Perhaps, 
we shall be told, that only a few individuals have natural abili- 
ties, fitting them for distinction in these high qualifications. In 
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regard to moral courage and entire devotion to the cause of truth, 
the answer is obvious. The amount of grace, which warrants 
the soldiers of Christ in seeking the high office in view, will 
secure both these traits of character. In other words, those who 
have such views of the Christian ministry, as to feel their abso- 
lute need of these qualifications, will readily find means to attain 
them. Those who enter the ministry as a worldly profession, 
will not need them. Their aims being no higher than such as 
prompt the worldling in any sphere; they seek no higher ground 
in preparation for their work. 

In reference to intellectual attainments of the self-furnishing 
kind, there is more to encourage all persons in their pursuit, 
than many imagine. It appears to us, that the human mind 
has seldom, perhaps never yet, comprehended its own suscep- 
tibilities. The intellectual powers depend much for their deve- 
lopment upon the greater or less development of the active 
powers. The high pressure stimulus under which Bona- 
parte or Alexander acted, might have developed as much 
fertility of device, might have favoured as much indepen- 
dency of thought and judgment in ten thousand other minds 
as intheir own. Or, to take a case more obviously parallel to 
that of the Christian minister: might not a similar press of 
motive make thousands of men, who are now unknown, as 
truly great as Martin Luther ? Suppose, then, an individual of 
only common talents enters the Gospel ministry at the present 
moment, there is surely as much to enlist his whole energy 
in the cause of Christ as ever can press upon a human being. 
Almost the whole human race is as really going down to death 
as in the days of the Apostle Paul. Every well directed ef- 
fort is as visibly crowned with success as at any period of the 
world. No single man could, in our estimation, have ever 
hoped to win more souls to Christ, by an unreserved consecra- 
tion of all his talents to the work of the Lord. Let this vast 
pressure of motive be felt in all its power, as it is by some indi- 
viduals. We cannot suppose a case more favourable for the 
development of the highest powers belonging to the human 
mind. ‘Those who have felt their own intellectual powers 
improving by each step of their advance in holiness, can easily 
conceive, that were any tolerably gifted and cultivated mind 
progressively freed from sin, till less remained than has polluted 
the best of our race, he might as far surpass the common mind 
in true mental attainments as in moral worth. Here it is in- 
teresting to remark one of the ways in which moral attainments 
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favour intellectual advancement. Deficiency in power of at- 
tention is one of the main obstacles to our progress in know- 
ledge. This depends upon the occupation of the mind by other 
things than the subject before it. ‘Those other things are often 
uneasinesses of mind or body which result from sinful affections 
and practices. Suppose then, an individual has moral strength 
to treat body and mind in all respects as nature, experience and 
revelation require. The body would lose its power to clog the 
soul and hinder the free play of its powers. The mind might 
be concentrated with almost an Angels force upon each subject 
of thought, and thus produce results above any which the mind 
can ever reach in less favoured circumstances. There can be 
little doubt, but the perfect peace of mind which attends an 
almost overwhelming desire to glorify God, may so far favour 
this concentration of mind, in the case of men now living, 
as to bring forward great minds in the place of those most 
common in their powers. In heaven we may expect these re- 
sults will be universal; and it, perhaps, remains to be seen how 
much of heavenly purity and angelic thought may yet fire the 
bosom of man. It seems perfectly within the reach of all 
Christian Students, by proper attention to the rules for the 
promotion of health, and the production of intellectual vigor, 
when favoured by the love of God filling the whole mind, to 
rise zbove any attainments which the world has seen. That 
such will be a common case, at no distant period, we firmly be- 
lieve. 
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